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~ Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
waite in it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 
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Editorial. 


ING HUMBERT has fallen, killed by an assassin. 
When his life was threatened once before, he lightly 
remarked, “That is one of the accidents of my 
trade.” Coming just now when all the world is in 
trouble, and many fears haunt the homes of men, 

this event will seem peculiarly ominous of darker things to 
come. It will disturb the relations of all European nations, 
and deepen the dread of social earthquakes, which is al- 
ready excessive. But we are to remember that this zs an 
accident of the trade only recently escaped by the Prince of 
Wales. The history of monarchy in Europe is punctuated 
with assassination. ‘Two of our own Presidents have been 
killed within forty years; and many years will pass before the 
rulers of the world, even the best of them, will be free from 
danger because of their elevation. 
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Kinc HumMBErRT was not a great man, and yet he had 
many kingly qualities. He was brave, and in his office faith- 
ful to his duty. He understood his subjects, and he loved 
them. When they were dying of poverty and pestilence, and 
were deserted by the rich and the noble who ought to have 
cared for them, he appeared among them, and by his humane 
helpfulness and personal sympathy revealed himself to them 
as a monarch of what seemed to them like divine attributes. 
His death will open questions between his youthful successor, 
Victor Emmanuel, and the aged pope, Leo XIII., which will 
tax the sagacity of Italian statesmen to the uttermost. The 
king was a good fighter; and, while not a great statesman, 
he was able to hold his own in his contest with the papacy. 
Old questions will now spring up in new form; and new ques- 
tions will make the Catholic Church, in spite of itself, a dis- 
turbing factor in European politics. 
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DersPATcHEs from New York last week said that the lame, 
the halt, and the blind had been gathering to the shrine of 
St. Anne in a little French Canadian church, hoping that by 
devotion and prayer they might be healed of all their diseases. 
The priests were said to discourage the expectation of im- 
mediate cures (although they sometimes follow the applica- 
tion of the holy relic), saying that it was only after much 
devotion and prayer that the sick could expect to be healed. 
The Catholic Church has never admitted that the age of 
miracles is past. In all parts of the world there are still 
Catholic shrines at which miracles of healing are expected, 
and at which, if ordinary human testimony amount to anything, 
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cures are effected. At some of these shrines, as enlightened 
Catholics would willingly admit, gross superstitions still 
linger; but at others the miraculous effects claimed do not 
exceed ordinary Protestant declarations as to the power of 
prayer. Having through the experience of many centuries 
learned how much to expect from a miracle and also how 
much zof to expect from it, the intelligent Catholic takes no 
unnecessary risks. He does not expect prayer to avail where 
Providence has plainly indicated the surgeon’s knife. He 
discriminates between the diseases that faith will affect, and 
does not apply the relic of a saint when quinine is the needed 
remedy. Being familiar with the idea of miracle, he does not 
allow it to bewitch his fancy or unhorse his reason. Many 
Protestants might save themselves much unhappy experience 
by imitating the caution of the intelligent Catholic. 
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THE American prejudice against the Chinese is quite as 
pronounced as the Chinese prejudice against foreigners in 
general, and apparently more intense than the Chinese preju- 
dice against the American. If one were to ask the reason 
for the American demand that the Chinese surrender their 
prejudice while the American prejudice should remain in full 
force, the innocent answer would be based on the superiority 
of our people and our institutions to those of China. But is 
any one simple enough to suppose that the Chinese can 
understand or accept such a reason for discrimination ? 


se 


A CONGREGATIONAL minister writes: “I wish I might 
some time find in the Register a paper by a living Unitarian 
discussing the difference between Unitarians and modern 
Trinitarians on the nature and source of the life of God in 
the soul. Would not such a study tend to lead both sides 
to re-examine questions fundamental to our differences?” 
We shall be happy some day to publish such an article. 
Meanwhile a short answer may be given to the question sug- 
gested. The source of the life of God in a human soul must 
be the immediate presence and agency of God himself. The 
source of sunlight is the sun, and of sunlight there is and 
can be no other source. But, are there not mediators? 
Certainly, any human soul which has received the life of 
God and stored it up in the sentiments which make godlike 
character becomes an immediate source of inspiration and 
help to his fellows. Here, again, the sun furnishes the great 
illustration. Being itself, as the apostle James says, “the 
father of lights, in whom there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,” it shines upon the earth. Its heat and 
light transformed are packed away in wood and oil and coal, 
which in the darkness of winter mediate between the sun 
and the homes of men. All heat and all light, coming from 
whatever source or in whatever form they may appear, are 
really the heat and the light of the sun. 
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Tue old time has passed, the old discipline has passed. 
The habits of application, restraint, and subjection, which 
were imposed upon the young three or four hundred years 
ago cannot return again. But we often wonder why we 
cannot make the responsibilities of life seem as real to the 
young now as they did in the old days. When one takes up 
the books upon which the Unitarian youth of Poland were 
nourished three hundred and fifty years ago, he gets the sug- 
gestion of a hint of the difference in methods of training then 
and now. For instance, we find a book on Ethics, Aristote- 
lian and Christian, written and published for “the benefit of 
studious youth,” over three hundred octavo pages of solid 
Latin, covering all the ins and outs of character and conduct ; 
and this is only a part of one volume out of eleven com- 
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pacted and printed for the benefit of the faithful. Three 
hundred and fifty years ago Unitarians read such books 
cause they were forced to live or die for their faith. It wa: 
a matter of life and death to them to know what their faith — 
was and how it was to be defended, not only in the high 
court of reason, but before principalities and powers. Young 4 
men and women girded themselves for the task which was 
before them. Some day we shall learn that it is quite as 
important to know how to order our conduct to reach noble 
ends in a time when we are safe from persecution as in one 
when dissent involved a sentence of death. 


The Revolt of the Lower Half. 


The twentieth century is not likely to be void of sensa- 
tional episodes. We had settled down to the comfortable con- 
viction that science, progress, and what not had taken the 
romance out of life and made a career of adventure a thing 
of the past. Although some bewailed the fact that poetry 
was gone, the days of romance were passed, and life had as- F 
sumed more sombre hues, many more rejoiced in the fact that 
the days of common sense had come and the age of industrial- 
ism had set in. It has been confidently said that no more 
irruptions of barbarians were possible. Goths, Vandals, and 
Huns had come to be names merely. Their like would never ' 
be seen again. F 

Yet here we are looking over the threshold of the twentieth 
century with the uneasy consciousness that under the feet of 
civilization is a vast human world, almost unknown, but sud- 
denly showing itself capable of outdoing all the barbarian 
enemies of civilization who ravaged Europe a thousand years 
We need have no fear that from this time on life will 
be too dull, too unromantic and uneventful. 

We have befooled ourselves with the notion of a uniform 
and continuous evolution. We have separated human so- 
ciety into grades,— top, middle, and bottom. Sitting in par- 
liament, legislatures, colonial offices, and libraries, men of 
thought and leisure and power have acted on the theory 
that all the races and nations, whether belonging to the top, 
middle, or bottom of human society, had consented, or under 
pressure, would consent, to this process of levelling up. It 
was believed, also, that these races and nations whose place 
was somewhere below the top of society would submit to the 
rule, or, at least, to the influence of the more civilized na- 
tions. There have been cases where men and women of 
high culture have carried blessings to semi-civilized or bar- 
barous nations, and have been gratefully received. The rule 
of Rajah Brooke was an example. Such cases have made it 
easy to believe that everywhere the contact of civilization 
with the lower races was, and is, always beneficial. 

Napoleon warned England many years ago that she was 
making a blunder in forcing open the gates of China. He 
said that, when the Chinese got jusi enough Western knowl- 
edge to arm and equip themselves, they would become a 
threat to civilization. We laughed at the Emperor William 
for what we called his fantastic picture of the “ yellow terror,” 
and now something has happened which may well give civili- 
zation occasion for self-examination. A hint has been given 
that the lower races have not assented to the processes of a 
uniform and continuous evolution, and, above all, that they 
object to the classification adopted by the white races. Even 
if any race is convinced that it is at the bottom of the 
social scale, it is convinced against its will, and is humiliated 
by it. 

The Latin race easily amalgamates with the red, yellow, 
and black races, and, to some extent, is unlike other civilized 
people in its way of looking at the lower races. But all 
blond nations, with their Keltic associates, naturally and 
often unconsciously, regard a man with a colored skin as 
an inferior. Any color which is a race mark is to them a 
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n of inferiority. Natives and niggers are to be governed 
h or without their own consent. They come within 
heres of influence which are defined by white people. 


Sp 
This fact nobody denies, but it has been taken for granted 


that nobody cares. It was supposed that the inferior races 
accepted their status, and were humbly conscious of their 
inferiority. 

It now turns out that all these millions — black, red, and 
yellow — do not like their position, and submit to the place 
assigned them-only because they must. Three-quarters of 
the human racé are not civilized; but they have their stand- 
ards, and they are not our standards. They are human. 


They have all the appetites, passions, and possibilities which 


belong to mankind. While they are not organized, and 
will never be able to act as a whole, they have mysterious 
means of communication. Pulses of sympathy run from 
tribe to tribe and from continent to continent. So that, 
without definite plan and well-compacted schemes of rebel- 
lion, it is possible that strange writhings and convulsions 
may affect subject races in all lands at the same time, greatly 
to the detriment and terror of the superior races that control 
them. 

These events teach us that civilization must change front 
at once, that it must either let the colored races alone or 
approach them with sympathy. ‘The time is quickly coming, 
if it has not already arrived, when to kick a native because 
he is a nigger will be not only disgraceful, but dangerous. 
Just in so far as civilization has conferred benefits with 
intent to do good, it has carried blessings which have been 
appreciated. The good in things evil may show itself when 
the present peril is past, in a reconsideration of all the ways 
and means by which they who have the light may cause it 
to shine in the dark places of the earth. The blond races 
can read the signs of the times, and, when they become 
lurid enough, will certainly take warning. 


Weeds. 


Weeds are undomesticated plants or those that are incapa- 
ble of utilization by man. By natural selection they are 
adapted to the soil and to their special environment, there- 
fore preoccupy the ground and need no cultivation in order 
to prosper. Their seeds will remain in the ground for years, 
germinating when the conditions are favorable. Because of 
their adaptation to their environment, they crowd out all other 
plants, taking possession of the ground as if it were their 
own, 

Some so-called weeds are capable of domestication and of 
being rendered highly useful to man. Early in the present 
century the tomato was regarded as merely ornamental, but it 
has now become one of the most prized of our garden 
products. Other plants doubtless never can be added to the 
list of domesticated vegetables or cereals, and therefore will 
remain weeds to the end of time. The list of weeds is 
added to by importations, now and then some foreign 
plant proving itself adapted to the conditions presented here, 
and becoming in a little time a pest of garden or field. 

For the most part useful plants are not so hardy, so per- 
sistent in their growth, so thoroughly adapted to their envi- 
ronment, as are the wild plants. They are usually not indig- 
enous; and especially must the environment be prepared for 
them, and rendered favorable to their growth. Natural 
selection does not favor them ; and, therefore, man must resort 
to artificial selection by cultivation, fertilization of the soil, 
exclusion of other plants, and such protection from heat and 
cold as they may demand. Under favorable conditions the 
wild strawberry yields prolifically, and its flavor is preferred 
domesticated varieties. 
Usually, the plant grows under adverse conditions, however, 
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yields but poorly, and is sour and crabbed in taste. Under 
domestication — that is, by means of artificial conditions — it 
greatly increases in size, its flavor is vastly improved, and it 
becomes one of the most delicious of our fruits. 

What domestication does for plants is to create an envi- 
ronment favorable to their development, by extruding all 
plants that compete with them for the possession of the 
ground; that is, by removing the conditions of natural 
selection. Where plants are left to themselves, sorrel may 
take possession of the ground ; but the gardener adds his con- 
tention to that of the strawberry, and gives the latter the 
preference, thereby permitting it to overcome its rival. 
However, the advantage is often so greatly on the side of the 
sorrel that the most persistent effort is necessary in order to 
reserve the soil to the strawberry only: the sorrel will grow 
luxuriantly without manure or cultivation ; but the strawberry 
must be fertilized, cultivated, protected, and given every 
possible advantage. Under the highly artificial conditions 
secured for it in the garden, the strawberry largely changes 
its nature; and its fruit is greatly improved in both quality 
and quantity. Unless the artificial environment is persist- 
ently maintained, it soon reverts to its natural characteristics, 
and becomes as wild and as rare as before. 

All of which may be taken as a parable. The civilized 
man is the cultivated man, the man subjected to social con- 
ditions and trained to live with his fellow-men in peace and 
good-will. The difference between the savage and the civil- 
ized man is one of environment mainly. In the savage 
state, natural selection controls human conduct, passions are 
the guides, and impulses are obeyed. In the civilized state, 
man is domesticated, subjected to the artificial conditions of 
an ethical life, trained to control and to guide his passions 
and his appetites. Society does for the individual man what 
the gardener does for the strawberry,— weeds out the habits 
that are opposed to its own interests. ‘The vices of men are 
unsocial habits, acts that are not useful to men in their 
social relations, even if in conditions of savagery they served 
a good purpose. Vices are to society quite what weeds are 
in the garden, undomesticated products of natural selection, 
that must be eliminated by the creation of an artificial or a 
humanized environment. The habits that are useful to 
man in his social relations as a member of the social organ- 
ism he protects by the processes of education and discipline. 
All others he casts out as vices and crimes, as the farmer 
does weeds. 


A Doubtful Disposition. 


When we call it doubtful, we must be understood as 
speaking with our customary modesty and deference to 
other people’s opinions. Less gracious in our amenity and 
more absolute in our sincerity, we should probably declare 
this disposition of which we propose to speak not doubtful 
at all, but very certainly disagreeable, and much to be de- 
plored. For it is the disposition to elevate one’s personal 
whims and oddities and eccentricities, or merely one’s per- 
sonal tastes, into counsels of perfection or standards of 
general morality. We have no objection to people’s having 
personal preferences of one kind or another. We have our 
own. It is a proverb widely known and accepted that 
“some people like an apple, some an onion,” and another, 
of about equal vogue and cogency, that “there is no dis- 
puting about tastes.” The trouble is that some people 
interpret the latter proverb as a permission to hold their 
own tastes as superior to any one else’s without dispute 
or question. You are in bad odor with them if you prefer 
your apple to their onion, paradoxical as it may seem, 

But this dogmatism is not so exasperating and exacer- 
bating as the assumption that the particular taste to which 
our friend inclines is in and of itself a virtue of the finest 
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quality. The passing season furnishes a pertinent example 
of the kind of thing we have in mind. We have no quarrel 
with any one who prefers the city to the country all the year 
round. The town mouse and the country mouse have 
maintained the relative advantages of their respective haunts 
with excellent arguments upon either side. Better folk than 
we pretend to be have been insatiable lovers of the town. 
One of these was Charles Lamb; another was Dr. Johnson; 
and Dr. Holmes might be counted pretty safely as a third. 
But what virtue there is in staying in the city the whole 
summer long, if you honestly prefer the city smells to those 
of the country and the city noises to the country quietness, 
rows of hideous houses baking in the heat to “green pastures 
and still waters,” we have never yet been able to discover. 
If one is passionately fond of the country and is obliged to 
stay in the city, and does so without grumbling or growling, 
there is some virtue in that. But George Eliot’s Captain 
Wybrow, who “always did what was pleasant and agreeable 
to him from a sense of duty,” has never seemed to us a fine 
example. It is, however, one that is extremely common. 
What conscious virtue exudes from every pore of the people 
who do not drink tea or coffee! Not because they consider 
them dangerous to life and health, but because they do not 
care for them. Indeed, you will find people who profess 
that they have never tasted them; and these are the most 
proudly virtuous of all. 

A similar disposition is exhibited with regard to intellect- 
ual matters. It is easy to understand that some people do 
not care for Dickens or Thackeray. It is not easy to under- 
stand why they should wear their antipathy to the one or 
the other as if it were a royal decoration or an Oxford hood. 
In a more general way, you may hear people announce their 
indifference to poetry or music, as if that were a crushing 
circumstance for the one or the other; and, if the object of 
their indifference happens to be religion, we are at once re- 
minded of Emerson’s satirical comment on the folk who talk 
of mere morality,— “ Poor God, with nobody to help him!” 

‘“‘ Counsels of perfection ” in ecclesiastical ethics were rules 
to which only the finest spirits could be expected to attain. 
The disposition which we are considering reaches the acme 
of its consciousness of proud superiority when regarding as 
such counsels the opinions and the tastes which it invests 
with all the attributes of perfection and finality. The rest 
of us might endure with much complacency the assumption 
of our friends that their tastes and their opinions are invari- 
ably correct. But complacency is at an end when they 
assume their peculiarities to be so many virtues; and we are 
in danger of losing our patience with them altogether when 
they go on to the assumption that their tastes and opinions 
are so many counsels of perfection, not too high for their 
attainment, but quite beyond that of ordinary people. 

But, when all is said, what is this doubtful, sometimes in- 
tolerable disposition but the expression of an egotism and 
self-sufficiency which, having many forms, are of one es- 
sence? What some people think and feel and like is finally 
and infallibly true and beautiful and good because they so 
think and feel and like. How can they be mistaken? We 
have written as if it were always other people who are 
afflicted with the disposition against which we have in- 
veighed. As was said of the piano playing, “ People next 
door do always play so badly!” But we are the other 
people time and time again. And what medicine is there 
for our folly? Emerson said, “To cure a sentimentalist, 
confront him with another.” It would seem as if it were 
only necessary to confront us with some exhibition of our 
folly in another’s mind. Let us conceive it possible, as 
Cromwell said, that we may be mistaken; but, however con- 
fident we are obliged to be, let us be slow to account our 
opinions and tastes to ourselves for righteousness, yet slower 
to imagine that they pertain to us as being of a higher order 
than the average of human kind. 
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THERE are strong reasons for believing that the foreign 
envoys at Pekin have not been murdered. Many official 
and unofficial despatches, emanating from a variety of 
sources, would indicate that the representatives of the powers 
at the Chinese capital, with the exception of Baron von 
Ketteler, the German minister, were alive on July 22, and 
that the violence of the attacks upon the legations had 
abated a week before that date. The government at Wash- 
ington has apparently held the belief for over a fortnight 
past that the crime which has been committed at Pekin did 
not include the extermination of the official representatives 
of Christendom. This belief is seemingly destined to be 
justified by positive developments in the course of the 
immediate future. But the moral assurance of the safety of 
the ministers is the only hopeful feature in the general situa- 
tion in China. The movement against the foreigners con- 
tinues to spread southward and into the interior, and but a 
faint indication of its violence is permitted to reach the 
breakfast tables of the civilized world, in the form of cable 
messages grim in their brevity and disquieting in their 
positiveness. Neither the United States nor any other of 
the powers has shown the slightest inclination to abandon 
the common plan of action against China. The punitive 
expedition upon Pekin will be begun as early as the military 
requirements of the situation will warrant such a movement, 
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THE administration is negotiating with the Spanish min- 
istry for the sale by Spain to the United States of the islands 
of Sibutu and Kalagayen. These islands naturally belong 
to, the Philippines group, but, through an inadvertence on 
the part of the peace commissioners, were not included in 
the delineation of territory as set forth in the treaty of 
Paris. The mistake was discovered about a year ago, and 
the authorities at Washington immediately exchanged views 
upon the matter with Madrid. This was done in response 
to the prompt action of the Spanish government in setting 
up a claim to the possession of the doubtful territory. After 
due consideration of the claims that were advanced: by 
Spain, the government of the United States was constrained 
to admit that under the terms of the treaty of Paris the United 
States did not have a clear title to Sibutu and Kalagayen. 
Accordingly, negotiations were begun for the purchase of the 
islands by the United States. ‘The transaction, it is under- 
stood, is on the way of being concluded at a price of $100,- 
coo. The cause that brought about prompt action in the 
matter by the American government is an interesting one. 
It was discovered in Washington that another power (pre- 
sumably Germany) was negotiating with Spain for the pur- 
chase of the islands. Inasmuch as German pretensions to 
the acquisition of territory in the Philippines are understood 
to have figured so conspicuously in the Dewey-Diederichs 
incident in Manila Bay, Secretary Hay decided to forestall 
further friction on that head by preventing the sale of the 
islands to Germany. It is understood that the transference 
of the islands to the authority of the United States is virtu- 
ally an accomplished fact. 


Mr. Bristow, the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
has completed his investigation of the scandal in the Cuban 
postal service ; and the gist of his report was made public last 
Thursday. A great deal of interest has been taken in the 
progress of the inquiry because of the high standing of 
Director-general Rathbone of the Cuban post-office, and 
C. F. W. Neely, chief of the Cuban bureau of finance, two of _ 
the accused, in the politics of the State of Ohio. Mr. Bris- 
tow’s report finds that the sums misappropriated by Mr. 
Neely will not exceed more than $150,000 in the e.! 


‘It criticises the conduct of Director-general Rathbone in the 
severest terms. Mr. Bristow finds that, even admitting Mr. 
Rathbone’s claim that he knew nothing of the wrong-doing 
that had been going on in the Cuban post-office for months 
before the disclosures were made, the director-general was 
_ guilty of gross negligence and incapacity in the performance 
of the duties to which he had been appointed. But the re- 
port goes further than that. In his recommendations Mr. 
Bristow says: “ From the information obtained in this inves- 
tigation, it is my belief that I am justified in recommending 
the removal of Director-general Rathbone from office; and 
I further believe that he should be required to answer for 
fraudulently and unlawfully appropriating to his own use 
moneys from the postal revenues of Cuba.” Mr. Bristow’s 
recommendations were carried out very promptly ; and Major 
Rathbone is now in prison, awaiting trial upon the charge of 
defrauding the government. 
Fd 


An alarming outbreak of race feeling disturbed. the peace 
of New Orleans, La., last week. A total of six negroes 
and four whites were killed; and ten negroes and twenty 
whites wounded during the three days through which the 
disturbances lasted. The police were unable to deal with 
the situation, and State troops had to be sent to maintain 
order in New Orleans. The effect of the disturbance was 
felt plainly in a general cessation of industry in the city and 
port; and it will be many days before the anger and the 
spirit of violence shall have been entirely eliminated in the 
market-place of the quaint and beautiful city of Louisiana. 
The trouble assumed violent form on Wednesday, when 
Robert Charles, a negro, killed two police officers and 
wounded another officer and several citizens who had accom- 
panied the police in their advance upon the armed negro for 
the purpose of arresting him as a disturber of the peace. On 
Friday another squad of police made a fresh attempt to cap- 
ture Charles, with the result that two more police officers fell 
dead before the Winchester of the desperado. After further 
opposition on the part of Charles, which resulted in the 
wounding of several citizens, the mob set fire to the building 
in which the negro had intrenched himself. Charles was 
compelled to abandon his point of vantage, and succumbed 
to a shot from the Winchester of a young soldier. Then the 
mob invaded the house, dragged out the body, and com- 
mitted many indignities upon it. By Saturday the police 

had recovered their mora/e, and it was safe for an unarmed 
citizen to walk the streets of New Orleans. 
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Tue war in the Philippines continues with varying degrees 
of activity. According to a newspaper report from Manila 
the fighting in Luzon last week resulted in the slaying of 
two hundred Filipinos and the capture of a greater number 
than that. It is plain, however, that the main strength of 
the insurrection has been broken. Sefior Buencamino, the 
former friend and adviser of Aguinaldo, and who recently 
took the oath of fealty to the United States, is now in com- 
munication with his former chief, in an endeavor to induce 
the latter to accept the terms of peace as formulated in Pres- 
ident McKinley’s proclamation of general amnesty, and to 
suspend the warlike operations. The leader of the rebellion 
im the Philippines is undoubtedly in sore straits ; and it is ex- 
pected that before long he will yield to the inevitable, and 
recognize the sovereignty of the United States in the 
islands. It is feared, however, that the developments upon the 
continent of Asia will delay somewhat the final pacification 

of the Philippines. The Filipinos, who are in touch with 
events in Northern China, evidently regard the situation 
_ there as embarrassing to the United States. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur has called the attention of the war department to the 
_inexpediency of withdrawing any more troops from the Phil- 
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ippines for service in China. Such a crippling of the 
Ameriean military power in the Philippines is regarded as 
inevitable, however. One of the results of the disturbances 
in China may be a prolongation of the war in the Philip- 
pines. 

wt 


Tue temper of Germany’s operations in China was indi- 
cated in a surprising manner last Friday when the kaiser, 
in bidding farewell to the troops that were about to sail from 
Bremerhaven for the seat of operations, said: “If you close 
with the enemy,-remember this: spare nobody. Make no 
prisoners. Use your weapons so that for a thousand years 
hence no Chinaman will dare look askance at any German. 
Open the way for civilization once and for all.” These 
words, coming from the lips of the kaiser at the dramatic 
moment when he was despatching a force to avenge the 
murder of a German minister, produced a sensation through- 
out the world. The kaiser’s appeal to his soldiers at 
Bremerhaven was the first instance that has been known to 
the present generation of a Christian ruler issuing to a 
military force the general order to give no quarter to the 
enemy, and not to take any prisoners. This significant 
speech, it is surmised, is to be regarded as a general out- 
lining of a vigorous policy of dealing with the enemy rather 
than as a specific instruction to disregard those ameliorating 
regulations which have robbed modern warfare of a great 
deal of horror and suffering. The fact remains, however, 
that, whatever may be the fate of the ministers of the other 
powers in Pekin, Germany does not intend to relinquish the 
right to exact the utmost reparation for the murder of Baron 
von Ketteler, her representative at Pekin. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that Germany will wreak effective ven- 
geance upon the country which, in the words of the kaiser, 
has treated “‘ with scorn the sanctity of an ambassador.” 


& 


In spite of the delay of a tedious and difficult campaign, 
Lord Roberts is accomplishing the mission upon which he 
was sent to South Africa,—the suppression of the Boers 
and the establishment of British authority over the South 
African Republic and the Orange Free State. The latest 
British success in the Transvaal is in the unconditional sur- 
render of Gen. Prinsloo with 1,000 men to Gen. Hunter 
near Naauwpoort, which took place, apparently, at the end of 
last week. The British commander treated the Boer general 
with brevity and curtness, and gave him to understand that, 
while the British commander-in-chief would undoubtedly be 
willing to consider Gen. Prinsloo’s offer of surrender, the 
surrender must be unconditional, and no delay in the mili- 
tary activities could be thought of during the pendency of 
the negotiations. Eventually, Gen. Prinsloo, appreciating 
his helplessness, surrendered his force as absolute prisoners. 
It is surmised that the surrender of Gen. Prinsloo is the 
forerunner of a number of similar surrenders on the part of 
other Boer commanders in the field. It is quite apparent 
that what remains of the Boer army is in a more or less de- 
moralized condition, that it is in want of material and food 
supplies,— in fact, that the entire Boer organization has 
reached a general break-down. The task that now confronts 
Lord Roberts is to crush these wandering detachments in 
detail, to destroy the few remaining strongholds of Boer re- 
sistance, and to restore order and industry throughout the 
South African Republic and the province that was formerly 
the Orange Free State. 

wt 


Tue world suffered a severe shock when it learned last 
Monday that King Humbert I. of Italy, the kindly and de- 
voted old man whom all Italy loved, had fallen a victim to 
the bullet of the assassin. To Americans the bereavement 
that had touched the Italian people and their gracious and 
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beautiful queen came with a peculiar tinge of regret, because 
Angelo Bressi, the assassin, had been a resident of Paterson, 
N.J., and had left that place for the avowed purpose of re- 
turning to his country and assassinating the king, in obedi- 
ence to the orders of the chieftains of the anarchist society 
to which he belonged. The king died calmly and bravely, 
as he had lived. The news of his death brought wide-spread 
sorrow and regret throughout Italy. In all the capitals of 
the world the crime of Angelo Bressi was made the subject 
of official and private denunciation. As a matter of fact, 
these expressions of regret were not altogether perfunctory. 
That part of the world which knew Humbert I. regarded 
him with a liking amounting almost to affection. In spite of 
his errors of statecraft and national policy the king was a 
warm and constant adherent of the cause of the people. 
Wherever there was danger, on battlefield or amid pestilence, 
King Humbert has stood bravely and dutifully with his 
Italians. His people appreciated him so well that personally 
Humbert I. was probably one of the two most popular 
crowned rulers in Europe. 


Brevities. 


No, Buddhism is not the religion of India. 


Aluminum or aluminium is pushing to the front as a rival 
of the other metals. 


The automobile is the rival of the electric car. In small 


towns it may run it entirely off the track. 


Water teems with life; but under the microscope the most 
of it is seen to be beautiful, and breeds no feeling of disgust. 


Among the Clouds claims the distinction of being the only 
newspaper printed on the summit of any mountain in the 
world. 


Likes and dislikes, temperament, association, and _ tradi- 
tion control us all, Evidence and logic commonly follow 
the lines and leading of our ideals. 


The thorn in the side of the sectarian college president is 
the sectarian, and the bane of the State university is the 
politician. 


Editors sometimes take vacations in the summer. It 
might be well for the critics to take a rest during August if 
they find something inconsistent with what the editor said 
a month ago. ; 


If Wu Ting Fang does what he hopes to do and turns 
out to be what he seems to be, he will show that there is a 
high level on which the representatives of the new civiliza- 
tion will meet on equal terms without reference to racial 
differences. 


The wonderful increase of nourishing food made in great 
variety from vegetable products makes meat less a neces- 
sity than it formerly was. It has something also to do with 
the reduction of the death-rate among children and the in- 
creased stature and strength of young men and women. 


How would it do to turn the question, Why do not people 
go to church? “the other end to,” and ask in cases where 
churches are crowded, Why do people go to church? There 
are many churches within our knowledge, of various denom- 
inations, where it is difficult to hire a pew. It might be use- 
ful to discover why, in these cases, people go to church. 


Some of our readers, while greatly interested in “ The Story 
of a Hymn,” think that neither the story nor the hymn 
should have been given to the public. As a hymn, they 
say that “ Oh, to be nothing,” apart from the story is meaning- 
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less, and that, taken with the story that explains it, it be- 
comes too personal and sacred for popular use. 


Four hundred million Chinese resisting the best influences 
of modern civilization threaten Europe with terrors surpass- 
ing those which their ancestors and kinsfolk carried into 
Europe in the early Middle Ages. But the Chinese nation 
accepting civilization in its best form may become the leader 
of progress in Asia, and hold the balance of power through- 
out the world. 


People who ride through the woods on well-graded roads 
learn none of the secrets which are revealed to the foot 
passenger who loves and seeks and finds the society of 
plant and bird and beast. Advisedly, we say the society of 
the plants. Read the notes of John Muir, and see how the 
flowers and ferns and trees talk to him, and show him the 
rare things that are happening in the recesses of the woods 
and mountains. 


Who are “the people”? Are they the majority? If so, 
then in America the people were Democrats when Cleveland 
was elected and Republicans four years later when McKinley 
was elected. If the people are not the majority, then who 
are they? Does the poorer half of the population represent 
the people? or may the richest half claim to be the people? 
Or do they who speak for the people have in mind the great 
middle class, including neither the extremes of wealth nor 
poverty, and represented by no one church or political party? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Children’s Prayers. 


We allowed a recent correspondent to ask for the opinions 
of parents concerning children’s prayers. The result is seen 
in the letters which follow. They seem to cover all sides of 
the question, and it will not be necessary to invite or to print 
further correspondence on this subject. [Eprror.] 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have been quite interested in the articles that have re- 
cently appeared in your excellent paper concerning “ Now I 
lay me,” and I would like to offer a contribution to your 
columns. 

As usually taught in families and recorded in books, it 
seems to me this form fails to accomplish the object of its 
impartation; namely, to teach children an expression of 
prayer, because it is not a petition or an address, but simply 
a recitation. Also, the third line is peculiar. For, while the 
intention evidently is to convey the thought of dying before 
the dawning of a new day, there is implied what is impossible, 
dying and afterward waking. 

For a long time I have been accustomed to use in my 
household, and to teach to others, the form which follows : — 


I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep, 
As now I lay me down to sleep. 
If I should die, and not awake, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take. 


This arrangement of the words seems to secure better 
rhythm, a direct appeal ¢o Our Father instead of a statement 
about him, and enables children to “offer” a prayer rather 
than to “say” a verse. A. M. Drummonp. — 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have just read the article on “ Now I lay me,” with the 
request that other parents express their views. I fully agree 
with Mr. Seward, although I had not thought of the impres- — 
sion which he suggests might be made upon the child. ca 


‘ 


ie 
like the little prayer which he quotes very much. I think 
_ the line in the other version, “If I should die before I wake,” 


_ down’s” prayer, taken from the “ Bunny Stories,” written by 
John Howard Jewett, and of which she never tires hearing 
_ read :— 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
_I pray thee, Lord, to safely keep ; 
And, when the morning comes again, 
Please help me to be good. Amen. 
— Cuddledown’s Prayer. 


GERTRUDE M. Watson. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


About thirty years ago I noticed in a child’s magazine, 
probably the Vursery,a new version of “ Now I lay me,” 
which seemed to me such an improvement on the original 
that I used it with my children; and I think they repeat it to 
this day. It runs: — 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

May my sleep be sound and sweet, 
Father in heaven take care of me. 
And my waking happy be! 


a ae ep ee 


Forgive me if I have this day 

) Done any wrong in work or play, 
And help me always to do right 
And bless me every day and night. 


It is not very good, but it is better than the old; and yet 
for my own use I cannot shake off the habit of the original 
: “Tf I should die before I wake,” learned in very early child- 
hood, and not consciously associated with any terrifying 
ideas. ANOTHER PARENT. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I never liked the prayer “ Now I lay me,” and was sorry 
when my children learned it from neighbors. Our little girl 
told me she always felt frightened when she said, “If I 
should die before I wake,” and hurried through it. It is a 
selfish prayer, all about myself : — 


Now 7 lay me down to sleep, 

J pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
If 7 should die before 7 wake, 

J pray thee, Lord, my soul to take. 


Better far the impromptu prayer of a four-year-old boy,— 
“God take care of all poor children, and don’t give them 
Graham bread!” which he disliked. 

Life and beauty are better subjects for infants than death 
and the saving of one’s soul. He S.A. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In response to my letter on the above topic in a recent 
| issue of the Register a lady writes me from Missouri, relat- 
ing the following experience of her childhood : — 

« When less than three years old, I was taught to memorize ; 
and exhibited rare aptitude for it, I am told. But the ‘ Now 
I lay me’I never did repeat properly. It was discovered 
that there was a reason for this other than lack of ability to 
do so. But no amount of coaxing could bring about a con- 
fession, nor yet induce me to repeat the prayer to the letter. 
I persisted in saying : — 

; Now I lay me down to sleep, 


I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 


“then after a pause, very emphatically and glibly, 
I pray the Lord to wake me up. 


« My idea was that this was a prayer for death; that I 
_was asking God to take me while asleep, and I did not want 
to go, and I declined to ask for what I did not want. I was 
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would fill a child with fear. So I taught my little girl “Cuddle- 
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perfectly sure that the night I said that prayer would end my 

existence here. I did not question God’s willingness to hear 

and answer prayer, and I governed myself accordingly.” 
THEODORE F, SEWARD. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The discussion going on in the Register in regard to the 
“ Now I lay me” of our childhood impels me to express my 
conviction that the little prayer, so endeared by the tender 
associations of childhood, should now be sacredly, solemnly, 
put away. 

If it were not for the reverence lying at the root of this 
desire to hold on to a prayer that has been outgrown in 
thought, there would be something humorous in our attempt 
to cling to the traditional to the extent of changing two 
whole lines in a stanza of four, in order that we may still re- 
peat the other two! Shall we not decide that a true rever- 
ence for those who taught us this early prayer should make 
us discard it, when it is no longer true to our thinking? Do 
we not want our children to render unto us, in the future, 
this higher reverence? A simple prayer that expresses the 
child’s trust in the Father of all, and asks for daily help to 
grow true and loving, as the child of that Father, would seem 
to be in accordance with the light of our day. The poets 
furnish abundant material, if we wish to add an expression 
in poetical form. 


Dear Father in heaven, we thank thee for thy loving care, and we 
ask thee to help us, as long as we live, to be thy true, loving children. 
Amen. 


Here we have, in child’s language, the acknowledgment 
of the relationship of father and child, the expression of 
gratitude and dependence which are the very essence of 
prayer, and the recognition of truth and love as the supreme 
needs of human nature and the supreme gifts of God. 

Coleridge helps us to add the appropriate stanza : — 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


To those who cannot thus put aside the prayer of so many 
years I surely commend the rendering given by Mr. T. F. 
Seward in the Register of July 12, with the suggestion that 
the word “ pray ” should be changed to “ trust.’”” 


I trust thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 


My own preference is to build anew, keeping as a sure 
foundation the legacy which comes to us from the prayer 
of our childhood, that spirit of perfect dependence which is 
the same “ yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

CLARA B, BEATLEY. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


As the ever-interesting subject of “Now I lay me” has 
been again revived, I should like to say a word in defence of 
this little prayer learned in my childhood and which genera- 
tions have repeated and loved, and to present a view of it 
that may perhaps encourage timid mothers still to teach it 
to their little ones. 

It does not seem to me so much to offer the idea of death 
to the child’s mind as to lead it to recognize, at the very out- 
set of its little life, that wherever it may be, and whether it 
live or die, it is in the care and keeping of the heavenly 
Friend, and beneath its own feeble strength are the majesty 
and power of the great Lord of life and death and change. 

In these simple lines the fact that death may come to us 
is taken for granted, and it always seems a short-sighted 
tenderness that seeks to hide this great mystery which attends 
our earthly course from the life that is just beginning. In 
some form or other, in the death of pets or school-mates or 
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softened, if not glorified, to its understanding by leading the 
fair soul of the child to rest in God’s all-embracing love and 
care. 

The emphasis of the little prayer is surely not upon the 
well-known incident of death, but upon this grand idea,— the 
first we are to teach these little ones,— as it is the last and 
final support of the mind of the full-grown man. __—iE.. S. B. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I see that the subject of “ Now I lay me” has come up 
again. It came up years ago in the Unitarian; and before 
that I had decided not to teach it to my own little boy, both 
because of its frightening tendency, and because I didn’t want 
him to think of his “soul” as something different from him- 
self. 

It seems to me that none of the verses suggested in the 
Register to follow the first line, which we all love from as- 
sociation, have been as good as the one suggested in the 
article in the Unitarian, which I will give below. Perhaps 
you may care to quote it: — 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Father in heaven, take care of me, 


That when I wake, and when I sleep, 
I ever may be near to thee. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In all this expression of thought about the old-fashioned 
prayer, it savors of disloyalty for no descendant of the Puri- 
tans to come forward in its defence. We who cannot recall 
the time when as children we did not say, ‘‘ Now I lay me,” 
have a regard for it born of association that new words, 
however fitly chosen, could not give. So that it seems no 
stretch of imagination to question whether without it there 
would not have been a less stupendous difference between 
highest and lowest in our spiritual estimate of things, and a 
wider reach between our sun’s rising and its setting. We 
no longer hold the Puritan’s belief, but it had an element of 
grandeur in it compared with which our modern view of life 
and religion seems like the mountain crumbled down into 
the plain. 

Brooding over the sublimer conceptions of God, one can- 
not wonder that some came to feel that they must interpose 
motherhood when they prayed, mothers are so willing to 
care! But the Puritan, reading his newly translated Bible, 
did not find there the helps that the Church had little by 
little provided for weak human nature; and he ruthlessly 
swept them all away till, perhaps, provoked to extremity by 
opposition, he seemed oftener to say “the Lord, that awful 
majesty of God, who bowed the heavens and came down,” 
who “thundered on Sinai,” than “Our Father” and the ten- 
derness taught him by Christ. 

So, instead of appealing to saint or Virgin Mary, or even 
to her Son, he with magnificent daring taught his little one 
to ask Tue Lorp to keep him, not in timid, general terms, 
but zow, to-night, and, if the utmost befall, and death was 
not so strange a visitor to them who slept in the old times 
of violence,— to take the new-fledged soul safely home to 
heaven. 

In our modern and growing sensitiveness of nerve — our 
almost hyferesthesia —we banish physical night as far as 
we can; and we strive more and more to hide death, though 
apparently it is to exist as a perennial fact while man lives 
on this planet. As we grow more sensitive, it may become 
increasingly revolting, increasingly horrible, to us; but no 
less will it remain to plague us unless we have “it sanctified 
to us,” as the “notes” said. Since it must be so, why not 
let the children share our faith, our efforts of faith at least, 
in the sure beneficence of God in death’s presence among 
us? M. A. P. 
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REV. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


A little volume of hymns has recently been published by 
the sisters of Mr. Johnson. We are allowed to print some 
of them in this number. Mr. Johnson was one of the rare 
products of the Unitarian faith, although after he left the 
Cambridge Divinity School he never called himself a Uni- 
tarian, and did all his work outside of any ecclesiastical 
organization. He founded the Independent Religious So- 
ciety at Lynn, Mass., in 1853, when he was thirty-one years 
of age, and continued to be its minister until 1870, when it 
was closed and he withdrew from the ministry, devoting him- 
self principally to the publication of his three large volumes 
on the religions of India, China, and Persia. In his char- 
acter he was poetic, saintly, heroic, illustrating in his own 
person the sentiment which he expressed in his hymns. He 
called himself a spiritual pantheist, and was the most suc- 
cessful of the exponents of the “ Universal Religion ” who 
have tried to shape their ideas into institutions. Living in 
intimate friendship with him for many years, we carried on a 
friendly controversy concerning the nature of the Church and 
the future of Christianity, which, although never concluded, 
never interfered with our love for the man and admiration 
for his character. A reason that he gave for refusing to join 
even the Radical and the Free Religious Association seemed 
almost whimsical. He said: “If you take men one by one, 
you find them to be good fellows and good companions. 
When a third person comes in, something goes out. There 
is less frankness of thought and speech. With half a dozen 
real fellowship disappears entirely.” However, he illus- 
trated his theory in his own person. For he never preached 
or printed anything half so charming as his monologues in 
his own library with one delighted listener. He would pour 
out by the hour poetry and philosophy, going about his roc 
as he spoke, touching the favorite volumes to which 
referred, and making one wish that all the world could 
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evolution and inspiration. [Eprror.] 


Evolution. 


Life of Ages, richly poured, 

Soul of Worlds, unspent and free, 
Nature’s uncreated Word, 

Atom and Infinity! 


Secret of the morning stars, 
Motion of the oldest hours, 

Pledge through elemental wars 
Of the coming spirit’s powers ! 


Rolling planet, flaming sun, _ 
Stand in nobler man complete ; 

Prescient laws Thine errands run, 
Frame a shrine for Godhead meet 


Homeward led, his wondering eye 
Upward yearned, in joy or awe,: 

Found the love that waited nigh, 
Guidance of Thy guardian Law. 


In the touch of earth it thrilled ; 
_ Down from mystic skies it burned; 
Right obeyed and passion stilled 
Its eternal gladness earned. 


Still the immortal flame upspeeds, 
Kindling worlds to pure desire ; 

Where the unerring Spirit leads, 
Ages wonder and aspire. 


Inspiration. 


Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 

Flowing in the Prophet’s word 
And the People’s liberty ! 


Never was to chosen race © 
That unstinted tide confined ; 
Thine is every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of heart and mind! 


Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s blood, 

Nerving simplest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and good 


Consecrating art and song, 
Holy book and pilgrim track, 
Hurling floods of tyrant wrong 
From the sacred limits back,— 


Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flow still in the Prophet’s word 
And the People’s liberty ! 


The Power of Jesus. 


Strong-souled Reformer, whose far-seeing faith 
Of lifted cry and tumult had no need,— 
Who stay’dst the lightnings of Thy holy wrath 
_ With pitying love to spare the bruised reed,— 
Thy will to save, Thy strength to conquer, flowed 
From seas of tenderness and might in God. 
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th = treasures which seemed wasted on one person. The 
reader will see that the familiar hymn, “ Life of Ages Richly 
Poured,” is part of a larger poem which happily reconciles 


Thy living word sprang from the héart of Man, 
Eternal word of love and liberty : 
Fearless thou gav’st it to the winds again ; 
’Twas manhood’s native tongue, and could not die. 
To thy dear brotherhood life’s pulses leap ; 
And wakening ages answer, deep to deep. 


The Chiming Bells.* 


How sweet upon the evening breeze, 
That solemn music floats along ! 

As if an angel tuned his harp, 
And heavenly voices raised the song. 


Now clear and full they sweep along ; 
And now so softly die away, 

Yet would we still those notes prolong, 
And bid those whispering voices stay. 


Night’s sable mantle round her thrown, 
Fair nature lies in peaceful sleep ; 

Like guardian angels bending down, 
The stars their silent vigils keep. 


Chime on, chime on, ye vesper bells ! 
My listening ears ye cannot tire ; 
For every note that onward swells 
I hail, as from a sacred lyre. 


Chime on, chime on, and, as ye raise 
Your vesper anthem to the skies, 

So let our evening prayers and praise 
To heaven, like grateful incense, rise. 


Paul. 


The Will Divine that woke a waiting time 

With desert cry and Calvary’s cross sublime 
Had equal need on thee its power to prove, 
Thou soul of passionate zeal and tenderest love. 


O slave devout of burdening Hebrew school, 
Proud to fulfil each time-exalted rule, 

How broke the illusion of thy swelling wrath 
On that meek front of calm, enduring faith ! 


What large atonement that great conscience pays! 
For every wounding slight, a psalm of praise ; 
Unending worship shall the debt consume, 

For hours of rage, a life of martyrdom. 


Yet in such morning glow, such vital day, 
What chilling sense of claim or debt can stay? 
O wondrous power of noble love, to free 
From binding Law to glorious Liberty ! 


Dream not that one hath drained the exhaustless sea ; 
Full pours the tide in widening stream for thee ; 

Lift for new liberties that conquering sign ; 

Shatter the severing walls with touch divine. 


In Time of War. 


Lord, once our faith in man no fear could move; 
Now save it from despair! 

The trial comes; strengthen the might of love ; 
Father, Thou hearest prayer ! 


Thou hearest ; and we hear, above this din, 
Thy blessed word sound clear: 

“T purge this land from slavery and sin ; 
The reign of heaven draws near.” 


_ “Written at Cambridge, Sunday eve, January 6, 1839, on hearing the bells 
chiming from the neighboring city. 
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Oh, never falter, ye who strive to bring 
In men the heavenly birth; 

For still the angel hosts unfaltering sing, 
“Peace to the weary earth!” 


Oh, never falter! peace must come by pain; 
Heaven is not found, but won; 

Hold the dark angel till he moulds again 
The peace he hath undone. 


We know not, Lord, what storms and trials strong 
Must work our world’s new birth; 

But we will toil, with this for working-song,— 
** Peace to the weary earth!” 


Peace to the weary, struggling, sin-sick earth! 
Peace to the heart of man! 

Storm shall bring calm; that high reward is worth 
All we must bear, or can. 


London Letter. 


I have recently returned from the North, the vigorous 
North, the as yet manly and, comparatively speaking, unde- 
generate North. How different the different sections of a 
little island may be! One may be all determined, hopeful, 
brave, refusing to truckle to the wiles of serpent subtleties ; 
while another may be vacilliating, faithless, cowardly in 
spirit, wise and prudent to a degree not pleasing to the moral 
sense. Here every man speaks you fair. ‘There every man, 
it may be, speaks you bluntly,—hitting straight out,— not 
careful to say the smooth thing. You are much safer where 
speech is thus true and bold. The fair flatterers may easily 
beguile and deceive you. In the North one feels a stanch- 
ness which is not felt in this softer and more calculating 
moral region. It is in Manchester, be it historically re- 
corded, that England has the only first-class newspaper which 
has refused to bow the knee to the god of all these South 
African atrocities. The Manchester Guardian has stood 
firmly for righteousness, for the spirit of brotherliness, and 
for peaceful methods of righting differences or wrongs, 
against the military policy of capitalists, raiders, and men of 
unprincipled ambitions, who, rather than the Boers, stirred up 
this ghastly war. 

Near Manchester I preached one Sunday to a new con- 
gregation in the suburbs. The day was “so cool, so calm, so 
bright.” In the morning the faithful were few. But, in the 
evening, numbers of my old Manchester congregation flocked 
out; and, consequently, the preaching was felt to be much 
better. There are a number of suburban infant congrega- 
tions now near Manchester, mere babes as yet, but some of 
them children of promise. They scarcely represent any new 
growth of our liberal numbers. They represent rather the 
reluctance of families moving out of the city to forego the 
type of religious culture they have been used to. 

From Manchester I ran over to Liverpool, and had the 
pleasure of attending the Provincial Assembly of our 
churches in Lancashire and Cheshire. These are always 
very hearty and homely gatherings. This one was no ex- 
ception. One sees in them “the rank and file’”— “the 
bone and sinew ” — of the Northern people. Hard heads and 
honest hearts are in evidence. This meeting was in the 
beautiful new Ullet Road Church in Sefte Parkn, of which 
Rev. Dr. Klein is pastor. It is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
of the Unitarian churches of England, and intentionally 
proclaims itself a Christian church, both by its architecture 
and by its appointments, instead of a_hole-in-the-corner 
Dissenting meeting-house. We have had too much of the 
self-conscious humility that says, “ Behold, how superior and 
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virtuous I am compared with these other Christians! I can 
worship even in a barn-like place,— yea, I can rejoice and be 
glad in the ugliness of holiness.” Now we are learning 
that the “beauty of holiness’ is better. But this new 
learning, new architecture, new and better-ordered worship 
is not quite to the mind of all. A brother minister said 
to me before the service began, “What kind of church 
should you think this, if you did not know?” implying by 
his air and tone that it did not plainly say, “I am a 
heretic, a dissenter, a hater of anything that really looks 
like a church.” A little disapprobation whispered itself 
about, that the choir came in robed in white. “We are 
departing from the good old ways,” it said. In a railway 
station an old woman was heard to say, ‘* Well, I'll never 
come to a Liverpool meeting again: I don’t approve of this 
return to popery.’’ This fear of readopting anything once 
discarded is very strong in the North. A friend who has 
recently settled over a congregation there asked his people 
to sing the Amen at the end of their hymns. But they would 
have ‘‘none of your Amens,” and gave as reason, ‘‘ We have 
no intention of returning to Rome.” I also listened to an 
after-dinner speech by a brother minister who clothed his 
disapproval of a surpliced choir in some phrase like this, “I 
was very much pleased by yesterday’s services in that 
beautiful church; that is, after I recovered from the shock 
of seeing those boys wearing their shirts outside their trou- 
sers.” All the same the love of what experience has proved 
the most conducive to the decency and order of public wor- 
ship has increased with our liberal Christian churches, 
and is destined to manifest itself still more. We have 
now several surpliced choirs in our churches; and many 
others which, while not singing less sweetly, would look 
much better if appearing in clothing more symbolic and 
uniform. 

Liverpool is well ministered unto just now. Mr. Arm- 
strong at Hope Street is a little misnamed. It is not his 
arm, but his head that has strength. Dr. Klein is gentle- 
manly, and familiar with the ways of the Spirit in the scien- 
tific philosophies of the day; while Mr. Jupp, of the 
Ancient Chapel, Toxteth Park, dwells amid the highest 
human ideals of the time that now is. An enthusiastic lady 
said: ‘We have everything needed. Mr. Armstrong is 
strong as a controversialist, Dr. Klein is eminently philo- 
sophical, while Mr. Jupp, my minister, is such an inspiring 
idealist |” 

One of the things worth going to Liverpool for was a 
speech at an evening meeting by Mr. Wicksteed on the war. 
He was invited to attend the assembly, and to speak at this 
evening meeting. The invitation reached him in Italy. He 
carried it about in his pocket some days, knowing that there 
was but one topic on which he in his heart cared to speak, 
and knowing that among us it was not held to be good 
policy to allow even the Holy Spirit to speak on that topic. 
Finally, he wrote that, if he accepted the invitation, he must 
do so with the distinct understanding that he was to speak 
upon the one topic that had been given him, not as man 
giveth. Not unanimously, says rumor, this condition was 
acquiesced in; and he made a speech upon the war which 
will be memorable to all who heard it,— a speech without a 
taint of bitterness, touchingly serious and pathetic, showing . 
the moral cleavage in the nation between those who uphold 
the powers of the darkness and those who must walk in the 
light, and indicating the only way, proving faith on both 
sides by work in accord with our highest professions, of 
healing this lamentable moral antagonism by which the 
nation is now divided within itself. , 

On another Sunday, while in the North, I had what, in 
slang phrase, might be termed “a record experience.” I had 
agreed to preach the annual sermon in an obscure thoug 
lovely little place about six miles from everywhere. / 
hour or two before time of service the windows of heave 
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“were thrown wide open, and the waters that were “above 
the firmament” came down in the most lively manner. 
Who would have the zeal to brave such a downpour? 
Would a preacher of no great reputation have even a baker’s 
dozen to hear him? Probably not. But, as we approached 
the chapel, converging lines of umbrellas were seen moving 
across fields, along roads and foot-paths, toward it. A 
brake, a cab, a carriage, filled with the faithful, appeared. 
A flight of drenched cyclists, even, alighted at the door. 
When the organ sounded the first note of the opening 
voluntary, the house was filled, the galleries around three 
sides as well as the pews below, and even the space round 
the communion table beneath the pulpit. What is more, 
these people came to give as well as to receive. In our de- 
nominational papers one often reads that the annual collec- 
tion for this or for that amounted to £2 os. 64d, or 
something of that sort. But the collection on this rainy day 
amounted to £49, and such as dared not brave the storm 
sent their contributions, so as to bring the annual collections 
up to over £60. Who will say after this that interest in re- 
ligious liberty has utterly died away? 
x F: 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


VII. 
CROMWELL, 


The last remnant of government by the people was de- 
stroyed when one of the rulers of England deposed his 
colleagues treacherously and by force. His own soldiers 
murmured. Vane and other patriots protested openly, and 
were put in prison for writing against Cromwell. He had 
to wait eighteen months before summoning a new legislature, 
and the members were so much opposed to his usurpation 
that they were soon dismissed. His second and last at- 
tempt at getting some slight sanction from the people was 
also a failure. His reign of five years and a half was merely 
a display of military power from first to last. All the taxes 
were levied on no authority but his own; a merchant who 
withstood this imitation of the Stuarts was imprisoned with 
his lawyers; and judges who denied Cromwell’s title were 
removed. ‘There was no more preaching without a license ; 
Episcopalians were forbidden to worship even in private; 
Catholics were treated cruelly; and two thousand Quakers 
were kept in prisons, where more than twenty died. The 
last execution in England for differences in religion took 
place by Cromwell’s orders in 1654, when an inoffensive 
old Catholic was beheaded in London for officiating as 
priest. 

Two years later the press was fettered rigidly; and all 
England was put under major-generals, who imprisoned peo- 
‘ple without regard to the laws. Most of the journals ceased 
to circulate. Among incarcerated authors was Jeremy Tay- 
lor, who was more in favor of toleration then than after his 
Church regained supremacy. Cromwell suppressed the 
book in which Harrington held that rulers ought to obey the 
laws, that the best government is a republic based on popu- 

lar education and universal suffrage by secret ballot, and 
that every man ought to “ have the free exercise of his relig- 
ion without prejudice to his employment in the state.” 
Only in consequence of the entreaties of the tyrant’s 
‘daughter was the “Oceana” finally published. England 
was never ruled more ably or more despotically. Cromwell’s 
‘brilliant victories are less to his glory than his reforming the 
“court of Chancery, welcoming back the Jews, who had been 
‘for centuries in exile, rescuing the Waldenses from persecu- 
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tion, and protecting English sailors against the Inquisition. 
The fact remains that he overthrew a government which 
was making England free, and which had intrusted him 
with its most honored place. His authority could not sur- 
vive him. His death left England in an anarchy from which 
there was no escape except by restoring the Stuarts on their 
own terms. 

Thus ended the government of Great Britain by the 
Puritans. Their leaders perished in exile or on the scaffold. 
Those left in England were soon forbidden to enter Parlia- 
ment or hold office. The persecution in Scotland was long 
and cruel. Its opponents were nicknamed Whigs; and this 
name was soon used instead of that of Puritans throughout 
Great Britain. The reaction against asceticism cursed 
England with infamous licentiousness. The Puritan name 
survived only in history. The Puritan example helped more 
enlightened patriots free England forever from the rule of 
lawless despots. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Child’s Hymn. 


BY ALICE P. CARTER. 


Why do I believe in God, 
The God I cannot see? 

How many, many things unseen 
Are precious still to me! 


I cannot see my mother’s love; 
But, still, I know it’s there. 
I feel it all around my life, 
TI trust its tender care. 


And so around, about, above, 
O God I know thou art |! 

Although I cannot see thy face, 
I feel thee in my heart. 


And not within my heart alone. 

Wherever Man may be, 
Wherever he has lived on earth, 
_ He has believed in thee, 


So I can trust with all my soul 
The God I cannot see: A 
The God whom Jesus knew and loved 
My Father still shall be. 


The Walled City. 


BY M. J, WEATHERBEE. 


Little Freida looks up confidingly into my face, as if she 
expected an answer to every question suggested by her 
inquisitive mind. Dear child, she does not yet know how 
many perplexing thoughts come to my own mind, how like 
strangers we are to ourselves, and how, not knowing what 
our own soul’s self is, we are forced to liken it in our 
imagination to things we have seen. Now we picture it 
as a bird in the body’s nest, brooding her unfledged wish, 
or now, with wings of an eagle, strong to scan the world- 
wide realms of thought. Again it is a city on a hill, a candle 
in a dark place, or the light of the eye. The soul is 
photographed in that Song of David, where he likens her 
to a walled town shut in as the cities of old by ramparts of 
stone, and gates for defence, even overlaid with gold. Now 
he calls on her as the queen of the realm: ‘Lift up your 
head, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of Glory shall come in.” See! the soul controls 
the entrance to all her streets and by-ways, the avenues that 
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ramify and penetrate her whole domain. The walled city is 
in a state of defence. She opens her gates only when she 
will. In this case it is as for a triumphal procession, that 
the King of Glory may come in. 

One of the most interesting and yet one of the saddest 
features of travelling is the sight on the hilltops of the 
ruined citadels of the past, ramparts that have for ages 
successfully withstood the powers of heaven and the powers 
of earth. We picture to ourselves some supposable cause 
of the downfall of these impregnable walls, for the battering 
rams of the world could not seemingly have broken their 
solid masonry. The unvarying secret, when discovered, is 
that some enemy from within has unbarred the gates. Oh, 
the peril! then I thought, of this city of the soul; for there 
are enemies within her gates. Hate is there, the deadliest 
of them all, and revenge, her handmaid. Pride is there, and 
envy a coworker, too. Strong as we ought to be, the keeper 
of our own fortress, the thinking self, we are unfortunately 
our own deceivers. 

To prove this, I stood on guard one day. We were ina 
concert hall, and I had chosen this as an hour when my soul 
should get in tune with the Infinite. I would be so happy. 
I should, as it were, get inside the very gates of heaven; for 
a master artist was at the keyboard of the instrument. Just 
then, when the hour promised so much, pride like a pebble 
fell on the placid waters of my soul; and directly it stirred 
up its whole smooth surface. I could not so much as hear 
the sweet chords of the instrument, 


«“ Awakened by the trembling touch 
Of the hand that loved it over-much”; 


for I discovered that I was sitting close beside one with 
whom I had not spoken for many a weary while. In that 
concert hour I humiliatingly said to myself, ‘Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy?” and, to exeuse myself for a 
sin that I knew was even within my gates, I tried to make 
myself believe that I was not the offending party; that she, 
who was sitting unrecognized beside me, had done me the 
wrong, and that under other circumstances we could have 
been friends. So in just a passing moment, through pride, 
I was unconsciously doing violence to my own soul. There 
is many a worry in the breast, many a discontent; many a 
fear that is letting down a bar here and a bar there, till our 
souls are in a defenceless state that we least think of. I do not 
know that ever a day goes by that we have not been secretly 
vexed at something which has happened; that there’s a day 
when we have not lived thoughtlessly or selfishly, giving 
little or no help to those who are sorrowing and more over- 
burdened than we. 

I sat one day in company with Love, and marked the 
difference. The wrong that was done by another stayed 
where the wrong was done. The pulling of the strings of 
my brain imaginings was stopped. 

I thought less of what I had not, and more of the abun- 
dance that I had. Love showed me how to adapt my- 
self to the things with which my lot had been cast, and 
how to love those among whom I had received my por- 
tion in life, and how to love them sincerely, since we are 
all working together to one end, and need to help and to be 
helped. 

Then I remembered the song of the Psalmist: “ Lift up 
your head, ye gates,” and, behold! the Lord, strong and 
mighty, shall come in. “Who is this King of Glory?” My 
soul makes answer, Love is the King of Glory. See the 
long procession that follows in the train. Through every 
avenue of my being, through all my senses they come,— 
life, light, joy, peace, and all that is good; and my soul is 
strengthened in every part. What have I to fear, for Love, 
the Lord of hosts, is within. Have I not a defence against 
every enemy, every doubt, every fear? 
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Channing an Apostle of the Spiritual Life. 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


There is certainly something in the genius of Calvinism 
that makes for liberty, for religious as well as political 
liberty. Its central dogma is a literal apotheosis of despot- 
ism. Yet three times has Calvinism, flowing in Teuton 
blood, won splendid victories for democracy,— in Holland, 
in England, in New England; and in the field of religion 
there is Geneva, and here is Boston. If Channing and his 
thought had been a solitary apparition in New England his- 
tory, even then the question would rise, Was he in any way 
the flowering of Puritanism? -But he was plainly but one 
of a company, as more than a hundred “ First Churches” 
of Eastern Massachusetts, the very homesteads and seats of 
New England Puritanism, were more than ready to follow 
his lead. As he became leader partly because two other 
men who might have shared leadership with him, Buckmin- 
ster and Thacher, died young, it is plain that that which 
took the name “ Unitarian”’ here in the early part of this 
century must have been in some way the flowering of Puri- 
tanism. Given Calvinism under Congregational conditions, 
—under other conditions the movement is the same, but 
much slower,— given such Calvinism grimly and winningly 
battling with the wilderness in the seventeenth century, 
given this Calvinism illumined by the logic, yet spiritual- 
ized somewhat by the ethical passion, of Edwards and his 
followers,— tempted,“ Arminianized,” by the example of 
political independence, rationalized and humanized some- 
what by the intellectual culture radiating from Harvard,— 
given this during the eighteenth century, and the result was 
foredoomed, —“ Unitarianism,” not by revolt, but by normal 
development, early in the nineteenth. But if the connection 
be doubted, to-day’s New Orthodoxy, a far wider illustration 
of a similar sequence of facts, authenticates it. For to-day’s 
New Orthodoxy is a belated Unitarianism. Largely in doc- 
trines, completely in spirit, in principles, in characteristic 
emphases and tendencies, it is “ Unitarianism with the copy- 
right run out,” as some one has named it. Each new 
book that appears in its name has been a fresh surprise of 
familiarity and generous concession, until surprise has be- 
come expectation. But this New Orthodoxy expressly calls 
itself the “New Puritanism.” It is right. It is Calvin- 
ism flowering again under influences of culture and freedom 
similar to, but vastly more potent than, those which opened 
the blossoms on that early bough three generations ago. 
The zame of the blossom is nothing; and, if by misfortune 
that premature Mayflowering of ours got a name for the time 
which alienates it from the life of the tree, it had better be 
sooner or later abandoned and forgotten. But the blossom- 
fact, and the influences that produce it, are everything; and 
under nineteenth, still more under twentieth-century condi- 
tions of freedom and culture, Calvinism is God-doomed, 
predestinated and elected to become in spirit and principles, 
and largely in doctrines, that which through this century has 
been_known as the “ Unitarian heresy.” Not now, but be- 
fore the twenty-first century dawns, there will be no end of 
satisfaction and joy in that fore-ordination accomplished. 
But note, as we pass, that this very figure of the early- 
blossoming bough precludes two thoughts. The foolish 
assumption that the bough is the cause of the tree-glory 
coming, of which it so truly is herald; and that other de- 
lusion, if any one holds it, that the premature “ Unitarian” 
blossom was, or is, as full in its petals, as fair in its tint, as 
the “Orthodox” blossoms will be when the whole tree is 


covered with bloom, in which the bough shall ;be happily 


lost. 

Strange as it seems, then, there is evident connection | 
way of normal development between Puritanism and Ur 
tarianism. That connection can even be traced and a 


a 


; 


counted for. Calvinism’s mighty assertion of the sovereignty 
of God, by levelling everything like inequality among the 


- souls subject to him, by pulverizing lordship and caste in 


religion, prepared broad fields for the springing of spiritual 
liberty between man and man, whenever milder skies should 
be regnant and the sowers appear. In Calvinism, it fol- 
lowed, the Infinite Sovereign of the Universe dealt directly 
and personally with individuals. He creates me, regenerates 
me, elects me, damns me, in all probability; but he recog- 
nizes and specializes me in it all. Calvinism thus becomes 
a mighty assertion, also, of the importance and worth of the 
individual soul; and again we can see where Channing and 
Unitarianism are forming in embryo. Under Calvinism, 
once more, whatever we have to think of the character of its 
God, yet the engrossment of mind is with the skies, is with 
very God. The Infinite is the Calvinist’s vocation and avo- 
cation. Whatever stands for the Ideal and the Eternal, in 
contrast with the Temporal, is his household thought and 
his business. Now let ideals of humanity ripen in men,— that 
some engrossment remaining,— and the result would naturally 
be emphasis on the Moral Perfection, the Goodness, of God 
as sublime as the emphasis on his Sovereignty had formerly 
been. ‘This is exactly what happened three generations ago 
in those old Puritan homes of Massachusetts, and what is 
now happening again on a larger scale out in the Orthodox 
world. And such recognition of moral perfection in God 
would inevitably modify the rest of theology. For instance, 
in ethics the Puritan sense of sin would easily become a 
yearning for sinlessness, for the imitation of God. This 
also happened, and is happening. So for a third and a 
fourth time we see the foreshadows of Channing, of Unita- 
rianism, of the New Orthodoxy. I repeat, it is all one 
efflorescence. In these days we can largely explain what 
seems such anomaly,—the whole efflorescence of liberal 
religion on the root and stem of New England Puritanism. 

Calvin as well as Servetus, John Endicott as well as John 
Robinson and Roger Williams, Jonathan’ Edwards and 
Hopkins even more than Gay and Chauncy and Mayhew, 
were spiritual ancestors of Channing and Emerson. ‘Thank 
God for the Puritanism — in our forefathers ! 


All this is not prelude: it is part of the piece. For the 
subject intrusted to me is Channing and his influence on the 
religious life of America; and his spiritual ancestry and col- 
lateral kinship have a great deal to do with any influence he 
has had or will have. It makes that influence natural, inevi- 
table, and likely to widen. 

Channing an Apostle of the Spiritual Life is the aspect in 
which I present him, not choosing this aspect as one out of 
several possible, but accepting it as the one only aspect he 
has. He was not a many-sided man. The spiritual life 
was at once his centre and his circumference. He was al- 
most as much cloistered within his “ Imitation of God ” as 
his kinsman, born just four centuries behind him, was in his 
“Tmitation of Christ.” By spiritual life— who can define 
it ?—-I mean life with the Ideal, in the Ideal, from the Ideal ; 
life with a sense of the Infinite in the finite, of the Eternal in 
time, of God in the soul,—the “Emmanuel” sense. Many 
have much of this sense, and we “know by the look in their 
eyes that their eyes are looking on God.” Channing had it 
in a very rare degree, as his eyes and his life and the “look” 
in every word he has written testify. I wonder if most of 
you who are listening do not know Channing by tradition 
rather than by acquaintance. ‘Two of the noblest spiritual 
autobiographies in our language are those of Channing and 
Emerson; in each case a ‘‘memoir,”’ but so edited that the 
man reveals himself by diary, letter, and extract from ser- 
mon or address far more unconsciously than is possible in 
any formal autobiography. ‘They are both of them books 
of the Inner Life: the drama is all of the soul. It is an ex- 


~ hilarating and exalting experience to give a slow month or 
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three months to the nephew’s memoir of Channing or to 
Cabot’s of Emerson. May I speak of myself, for I am only 
too typical of a common neglect? One of my summers, well 
on in mid-life, was spent in discovering Channing. Son of 
his colleague, christened by Channing, brought up in the 
atmosphere of his ideas, no name more familiar, I thought I 
“knew” Channing, and had no need to read him; became 
Unitarian minister, and still never much read him, until his 
centenary birthday approached. Then, to prepare a Sunday- 
school manual about him, I read thoroughly. The days and 
the nights were spent by the side of a lake in the prairies, 
but I was on hill-tops all summer. I felt I had found a new 
friend-in-God, one to endure, reverend forever. If typical in 
my self-neglect and ignorance, may I be typical, also, in the 
surprise and delight! 

“ An Apostle of the Spiritual Life.’ A certain day in a 
college year and the hour and the place and the very tree 
under which the experience occurred, the very chapter of the 
book that kindled the experience, Channing remembered all 
his life as the day, hour, tree, book, of his “new birth,” 
when a glowing vision of the majesty of rectitude and the 
beauty of holiness broke on his soul. And, if the Charles 
were his Jordan, its meadow willows the palms of his bap- 
tism and his vision of opening heavens, Richmond in the 
South was the scene of his wilderness struggle, lonely, ascetic, 
self-searching, intense. He came back from that struggle 
and stress invalided for life. Jesus half hinted, half hid, the 
story of his desert days in a kind of parable: Channing’s 
final act of soul-surrender was so closeted with God that his 
biographer reverently says he must leave it untold on the 
diary page. 

From his own grateful tributes we learn who were the 
minor Isaiahs and Micahs to shape his growing ideals: 
Hutcheson, who opened to his mind the ranges of self- 
abandoning love; Ferguson, who awoke his enthusiasm for 
social progress; Price, who “saved me from Locke’s phi- 
losophy,” and gave in its place the doctrine of “ideas”; But- 
ler, with his rounded view of human nature; Law, with his 
mystic piety and yearning for spiritual perfection; Edwards 
himself, the white light of his soul often outshining the lurid 
glare of his thought; and rugged, lofty Hopkins, at one time 
the family pastor in Newport. These were the spiritual 
guides of his preparation for life-work. 

Once come to Federal Street, the young preacher soon 
began to reveal himself, and continuously. He has often 
described his conception of the minister’s office: ‘‘ There is 
one great office in life, that of soul-quickener.” “No man 
is fitted to preach or promote Christianity who is not fitted 
to die for it.” ‘ A fellow-worker with the reformers, martyrs, 
prophets, Christ, angels, God.” ‘Your work is to preach 
the Perfect”; and, to do that, “Be what you preach.” The 
“charge” at Dwight’s ordination is a preacher’s cabinet of 
golden words, which ministers would do well to read through 
once every year. As is not uncommon, this young soul- 
quickener in his very first written sermon touched the key-note 
of all of his sermons, because the key-note of his life. It was 
this: “We glorify God when by imitation we display his 
character. The good man manifests the beauty of God.” 
He preached the sermon in the Medford church; and after 
it wise Dr. Osgood, its minister, told his daughter, “ That 
young man will one day be the greatest preacher in these 
States.” In Boston, within six years, the little society had 
to build a large new meeting-house. What was the charm? 
No anecdotes, no quotations, no pictures in words, no illus- 
trations even, made the sermons attractive. They were ser- 
mons in one color,— sermons from the soul, of the soul, to 
the soul; sermons of “the Perfect Life,” “the Life of God 
in the soul of man.’’ Such, at least, were the sermons written 
and published later; and probably the main difference be- 
tween the earlier and later ones was that the early were 
distinctly more orthodox. In 1808 he could speak of “ our 
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guilty parents after their fall,” “the Son of God leaving 
abodes of joy, and expiring a victim on the cross,’’ “‘ immortal 
beings advancing to the brink of an abyss from which they 
are never to rise.” Doctrine like this secured welcome, 
perhaps; but it was far too familiar to account for the listen- 
ing at Federal Street. That “key-note,’’ pervading, tells 
better the secret, and the speaker himself still more. It was 
the man in the sermons that filled them with illustration and 
charm,— the sweet, bright seriousness of the face, the wide, 
clear brow, the eyes already yearning, the vibrant, cleaving, 
shading voice,— “that wonderful voice, thrilling one as if it 
issued from the inmost deep of the spirit,”as Furness reports 
it. He had but one gesture, but his intonations were gest- 
ures. To this add the growing knowledge of Boston, at that 
time a town of scarce thirty thousand inhabitants, that the 
young preacher was what he preached. He preached holi- 
ness, and he was holy. Men and women, even children, 
would tell in after-life of the one sermon, the one prayer, the 
hymns and the passage of Scripture read, even the pronun- 
ciation of single words, which they had heard from Chan- 
ning’s lips in the pulpit. 

“ An Apostle of the Spiritual Life.’ And what was his 
message? Shall we let him tell it himself? ‘The character 
of God as an Infinite Fulness and Fountain of Perfection, 
who has no other end in creation than to communicate his 
own life to his children,— is not this the truth of truths?” 
And again, “ One sublime idea has taken strong hold of my 
mind,— the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union with 
God by spiritual likeness.”” These two ideas were the two 
foci around which swept the whole curve of his reverence, so 
of his utterance. The humanity of God, the divinity of man, 
we might call them. These two ideas, in substance but one, 
the Supremacy of Character in God and in man,— these, this, 
forever repeated, forever applied, made his sermons a lofty 
monotone ; but it was the music of the spheres. The suprem- 
acy of character in God: “ Not because his will is irresistible, 
but because his will is the perfection of virtue, we pay him al- 
legiance.”’ The supremacy of character in Jesus: ‘‘ The ground 
of love to Christ is his spotless purity, his moral perfection, his 
unrivalled goodness,— the resplendent image of the rectitude 
of God.’’ The supremacy of character in man: “ The grand 
heresy is to substitute anything — whether creed or form or 
church — for character, for goodness, which is essentially, ever- 
lastingly,and by its own nature lovely, glorious, divine.” There- 
fore, ‘‘in ourselves are the elements of the Divinity.” “ All 
minds are of one family,” —a frequent refrain. ‘Nothing in 
Jesus to which men might not ascend.” “ The soul an image of 
the infinity of God.” Read his two sermons called “ Likeness 
to God” and “ Imitableness of Christ’s Character,” and you 
will read the very heart of the man and of Unitarianism. In 
this kinship of the soul with God he finds the root of re- 
ligion, the root of the faith in immortality, the foundation of 
brotherhood among men, and the assurance of a king- 
dom of heaven yet to come upon earth. On this same kin- 
ship, also, on reverence for Reason and Conscience as divine 
in their nature, he bases the right and the duty of Reason in 
Religion. Channing believed in the miraculous Revelation; 
but Reason must not only interpret the Revelation, but must 
judge it. Here are bold words for his time, and he often 
said the like: “ The truth is, and it ought not to be disguised, 
that our ultimate reliance is and must be on our own reason. 
I am surer that my rational nature is from God than that any 
book is an expression of his will.” Nay, more: “Is it pre- 
sumptuous to judge of our Creator? He himself has made 
this our duty in giving us a moral faculty, and has conse- 
quently waived his own claims on our veneration and obedi- 
ence any farther than he discovers himself to us in characters 
of benevolence, equity, and righteousness. . .. We would owe 
no allegiance to such a Maker as Calvinism teaches. The 
wrong would lie on the side of the Creator.” 

This is a hint of his message,— the barest hint. Is it “mere 
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_ of that day was almost tritheism ; yet that was a little matter 


ethics”? That was not the name for it in his own day. 
Then it was, most of it, blasphemy and the abomination of 
desolation of error. Thirty years ago, perhaps, it had 
become “ mere ethics.” To-day I think it would be recog- 
nized as “ spiritual life’ by multitudes in a generation that 
has asked itself, ‘‘ If the aspiration to God and the imitation 
of God is ‘mere ethics,’ what is the ‘spiritual life’?” And 
if, instead of disjecta membra like these, we go to the books 
themselves, and see, as it were, the bowed head and the kind- 
ling face and the glow in the eyes and the hush in the tone, 
as the speaker speaks on of the Father, of Jesus, of the Soul, 
of Christianity, then, I am sure, the common religious judg- 
ment to-day would be, ‘“‘ Whatever the errors of thought, this 
is an illumined spirit, and one of the friends of God.” In- 
deed, in many quarters to-day such sentences as I have 
quoted —the characteristic emphases of Channing — seem 
but resonant commonplaces. But how have they become so? 
Not least through Channing himself. His only rival in mak- 
ing such faiths commonplace in America is Emerson. If the 
stories told are true, both have been credited by leaders not 
of their own kind with making the pulpits of America 
“monotonous.” 

But in his own day these faiths and their reiteration, and his 
emphasis on them and his rapture in them, made Channing 
of necessity a religious reformer. The popular Trinitarianism 


compared with the immoral, inhuman character of God which 
the reigning Calvinism taught. Even this would not have led 
Channing to break silence, had not the Calvinism in Massa- 
chusetts become suddenly aggressive, and forced the fight on 
the quiet liberals. Then, in simple loyalty to Reason and 
Conscience as God’s own light in our souls, Channing, sensi- 
tive, shrinking, cautious as he was, felt as one summoned. 
He could but obey, and stood forth to defend the soul’s 
liberty against the spirit of denunciation and sect and the 
presumption of creed. Four times during the fifteen years 
of controversy his words rang over the field, calm, clear, 
strong; and men understood what “ Unitarianism ” meant. 
The story is not to be told here; and, wherever told, there is 
much to be said in extenuation for both sides. But, as for 
Channing himself, his methods as a leader in the defence 
were perfect. By nature he was neither controversialist nor 
organizer. He indulged in no personalities: his affirmation 
to his negation was as a thousand to one, but the negation 
was clear when it came. He would have nothing to do with 
a new sect formation. Nothing that he wrote of a contro- 
versial nature remains unpublished, says his biographer ; and 
the published papers are hardly a dozen in number. 
Through all the stormy time he apparently did not carry to 
his own pulpit one single sermon about the controversy, 
What a calm of soul, what nobility of judgment, what true 
proportioning of values, that implies! And what could be 
better test of the spiritual quality in a man? 

Is it strange — or, rather, not strange, but natural — that 
this man I describe, “ with scarce body enough to anchor his 
soul to the earth,” should find power in himself at the end 
of his life to make for himself a third career, bearing the 
same attestation of spiritual force? From his young days 
onward Channing was preacher: in mid-life he was relig- 
ious reformer, in the last fifteen years of his life he was also 
social reformer. It is not strange, at all events, this being 
so, that these last years were the gay-hearted, happiest years 
of his life. As he grew old, he grew young, visibly young. 
His friends noticed the change, as he did himself. “The 
longer I live, the more I enjoy, and the more I have to do, 
I never hoped so strongly and so patiently.’ Probably 
nothing does .so freshen a soul and exhilarate it as facing 
evil to better it. All his endeavor, all his assurance in this 
direction, sprang, again, from his ‘one sublime idea,”— 
nobility of the human soul. All that he said for self-cultu 
for the elevation of those who labor with their hands, 
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temperance, for peace, for the abolition of slavery, was but 
this central idea in practical application. ‘What, strike a 
man!” was his argument against flogging in the navy. 
“The essential evil of intemperance is the voluntary extinc- 
tion of reason.” “The ground of a man’s culture lies in his 
nature, not in his calling. J/an is a greater name than 
president or king.” ‘ You Abolitionists take your stand on 
the unutterable worth of every human being, and on his 
inalienable rights as a rational, moral, and immortal child of 
God.” Channing had much to do with forming Boston’s 
reputation for generous charities, and the uplifting of the 
poor he suggested as the Unitarian’s special mission. The 
spirit of philanthropy was not characteristic of Puritanism, 
and part of his success was to change the climate of New 
England in this respect. 

Necessarily, he was an optimist, one of the world’s great 
optimists. How could he be otherwise, when all his hope 
was based on his two convictions,— the goodness of God and 
the unutterable worth of the human soul? The establishment 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth is a foreordination to 
such a man, even as it was to the expectation of Jesus. 
And, like Jesus, Channing loved to predict its coming. He 
fully expected a “‘new Reformation,” a “new Christianity,” 
that would revolutionize society and create relations among 
men not dreamed of in his day; and his very last public 
words, the close of his Lenox address on “ Emancipation in 
the West Indies,” was a jubilant pzan of welcome to the 
“new feeling of brotherhood,” of which he discerned the 
signs in his times. 

Such a man was our Channing. Ours? Nay, he belongs 
not to us Unitarians: he belongs to the Church Universal, 
and only to us as we belong to it. That was the only 
church that he himself cared to belong to. He bore our 
name, and, as long as the name brought stripes, was more 
than willing to bear it; but he died outstretching his hand 
to the heretic Parker, and turning away in his heart from 
the Unitarianism that he saw organizing itself around him. 
“T am little of a Unitarian,” was the increasing note of his 
discontent, as he felt the stagnancy growing. ‘ Unitarian- 
ism,” he said, “must undergo important developments. 
Though an advance on previous systems, and bearing some 
better fruits, it does not work deeply, does not strike living 
springs in the soul. It began as a protest against the re- 
jection of reason, against mental slavery. It pledged itself 
to progress as its life and its end; but it has gradually 
grown stationary, and now we have a Unitarian Orthodoxy.” 
All the more prophet for us, all the more our very own 
prophet, for that word of thine, Channing! May we be the 
sons of thy prophecy, more even than sons of thy own far 
attainment! In these days, when the word in the air, when 
the word in our hearts, is “ organize,” let us remember that 
Channing’s word to us still would be “spiritualize.” Be it 
ours, if wisdom be given us, to reconcile the two words; but, 
whenever the tests come,— as they do come to religious as- 
sociations as well as to individuals,— and we must choose 
between the two words, let us remember that Channing’s 
choice and his counsel would ever be “ spiritualize.”’ 

Is our prophet’s influence passing? In a way it has 
passed already, in another way it has but begun; for there 
is influence that is 


“ The sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense.” 


That there are transient elements in Channing’s thought, in 
his theology, goes without saying. ‘The simple fact that he 
lived and thought before the star of “ Evolution” had 
mounted the sky, before the deeps of the spirit contained in 
the idea of ‘‘ Immanence” had been stirred, as of late, and 
before historic criticism had fairly set in, accounts for all 


that. The wonder is that his own thought carried so much 


implication of Evolution and Immanence. I need not dwell 
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on the transient elements in him, need not point out that he 
was no widely read scholar, hardly a critic, no trained logi- 
cian or philosopher. Martineau suggests that the very 
slightness of his culture in these directions delivered him 
over the more to his own direction, his own originality. He 
was an apostle of the spiritual life and its culture. Not 
“Channing Unitarianism,” but the Channing spirit, the 
Channing attitude, the Channing ideals, are what the world 
wants and will cherish, no more outgrowing these than it 
outgrows the central secret of Jesus. ‘To us, the Unitarian 
body, he was, he is, our Father-in-God. To us, disciples of 
Emerson, Transcendentalists of America, he was the prophet 
of morn. To our brothers, the New Orthodox family, they 
of the many names and the rising communion, he is, if a 
heretic still, a heretic for whom the stones have turned into 
roses, and fear into reverence and gratitude and blessing. 
To them and to all who belong to the fellowship of the 
Spirit the world over he is to-day held among the elect and 
the canonized saints, 

His youngest summer of all was the last, that of the 
pzan at Lenox. That was the one summer he spent by the 
hills instead of the sea. There on the hills, with face lit by 
the sunset, he died. His last words, caught in the ear of a 
friend, were, “I have received many messages from the 
Spirit.” Amen, great soul, humble soul, we still listen! 
May it be ours to nobly interpret ! 


Spiritual Life. 


Individuals die; but the amount of truth they have taught 
and the sum of good they have done dies not with them. 
Mazzini. 

; et 

God hides some ideal in every human soul. At some 
time in our life we feel a trembling, fearful longing to do 
some good thing. Life finds its noblest spring of excellence 
in this hidden impulse to do our best.— Robert Collyer. 


we 


The precepts of Jesus are the essential element of his re- 
ligion. Regard these as your rule of life, and you build your 
house upon a rock. Live them out, indeed, and you have 
entered the kingdom of heaven,— you even now enter it.— 
Channing. 

ae 


All seed-sowing is a mysterious thing, whether the seed 
falls into the earth or into souls. Man is a husbandman: 
his whole work, rightly understood, is to develop life, to sow 
it everywhere. Such is the mission of humanity, and of this 
divine mission the great instrument is speech. ... The in- 
fluence of a word in season,—is it not incalculable ?— 
Amiel’s Journal. 

a 


Not all the proofs of immortality will make a man believe 
one whit more than he naturally believes. Not all the objec- 
tions against it will make a man believe one whit less. 

After all that has been proved or disproved, it is faith and 
more, it is spiritual experience, that shall decide the matter. 

And what is true of immortality is equally true of God.— 
Mozoomdar. 

ae 


There is nothing so great as to be capable of happiness, 
to pluck it out of “each moment and whatever happens,” to 
find that one can ride as gay and buoyant on the angry, 
menacing tumultuous waves of life as on those that glide and 
glitter under a clear sky ; that it is not defeat and wretched- 
ness which come out of the storms of adversity, but strength 
and calmness,— Anne Gilchrist. 
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World Politics,* 


A more timely book than this could hardly 
be conceived. Completed, as its preface 
shows, in April, it is equally remarkable for 
its clear indication of the state of China at 
that time and for its lack of definite antici- 
pation of a catastrophe so near at hand. The 
particular subject of the book is set in a large 
frame of general considerations, which ex- 
haust Part I., the five chapters of which dis- 
cuss ‘‘The Transition from Nationalism to 
Imperialism in the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
‘*Political Methods of the New National 
Imperialism, ’’ ‘‘The Great Powers as Colo- 
nizers,’’ ‘*‘The Connection between Coloniza- 
tion and Imperialism,’’ and ‘‘The Conse- 
quences of the Policy of National Imperial- 
ism.’’ All these subjects are treated in a 
masterly fashion. The author’s lists of 
books at the end of each separate part and 
the references in his foot-notes, though valu- 
able, were not required to show us how well 
informed he is; and .better than his informa- 
tion is the vigor with which his thought 
reacts upon his knowledge and the dispas- 
sionate fairness which he brings to every 
aspect of the great question he has under- 
taken to discuss. By ‘‘imperialism’’ noth- 
ing more subtle is intended than the reaching 
out of the great nations after colonial posses- 
sions and dependencies and the extension of 
their markets to these and to every accessible 
portion of the earth’s surface. At many 
points the discussion touches our own na- 
tional affairs in a vivid and impressive man- 
ner. Here is a book that every one of our 
national senators and representatives should 
read, con, and inwardly digest. How many 
of them will do so? Campaign funds could 
not be better spent than in furnishing all our 
political orators with a copy of the book, 
heading the list with the distinguished names 
of the two Presidential candidates. One of 
the bubbles pricked is that which is expanded 
in the iridescent formula, ‘‘Trade follows 
the flag.’’ We have here a state survival of 
the economic notion that the industries and 
trade of colonies are to be exploited by the 
parent countries for their own benefit. Eng- 
land’s enormous trade is with her own col- 
onies and dependencies in but a small pro- 
portion of the whole amount; and our own 
foreign trade is going up by leaps and 
bounds, without reference to our dependen- 
cies. Indeed, Prof. Reinsch contends that 
nothing could be more injurious to our for- 
eign trade than the application of our policy 
of economical protection to the Philippines. 

But Prof. Reinsch’s second part, ‘‘The 
Opening of China,’’ is the part that is most 
apt to the requirements of the immediate 
time. It does not excuse or palliate the 
atrocities of the anti-foreign party in China. 
It does not justify its reactionary spirit. 
But it does much to explain the sudden out- 
break of anti-foreign feeling. The great 
Powers have imputed the weakness of the 


* Wor p Poritics at the End of the Ninetéenth Century 
as influenced by the Oriental Situation, By Paul S. 
Reinsch, Ph.D., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Wisconsin. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, 
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Manchu dynasty to the Chinese nation fora 
portent of national disintegration. ‘‘They 
may yet,’’ says Count Okuma of Japan, ‘‘re- 
pent of their error. If the four hundred 
millions Chinese, appealed to by a superior 
spirit in their common sentiments and be- 
liefs, should rise, what would become of the 
few thousand foreigners?’’ Here was a pro- 
phetic word; and we have another from Prof. 
Reinsch, ‘‘Should the idea spread that for- 
eigners are about to effect a radical change in 
the social and industrial constitution of their 
empire, a violent and frantic resistance would 
be offered.’’ That such an idea has spread 
is plain enough, and the reasons why it has 
done so are equally so. The rapacious greed 
of the great Powers and their mutual rivalries 
have gone to swell the bulk of patriotic zeal. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that the mission- 
aries are objects of peculiar hatred, when it 
is considered what a monstrous price China 
has had to pay for murdered missionaries in 
the way of territorial and other concessions. 
A dead missionary has been the best asset of 
France and Germany. A less selfish and 
grasping policy might have so strengthened 
the party sympathetic with Western civiliza- 
tion that it would have overbalanced the re- 
actionary forces which are now riding hard. 
Prof. Reinsch’s treatment of our own colo- 
nial problems will not be equally satisfactory 
to all; but it deserves consideration. The 
promise of success is, he thinks, in the fos- 
tering of wide commercial relations, and not 
in the acquisition of new and distant terri- 
tory. He acknowledges the importance of 
Manila as a trading station on the way to 
China and Siberia, but questions whether 


Manila alone would not be better than the 


whole Philippine archipelago. We are aware 
that we have given an inadequate idea of the 
value of a book which, if it comes too late, 
can hardly be commended in excess of its 
deserts. 


Amos: AN Essay IN EXEGESIS. By H. G. 
Mitchell, Professor in Boston University. 
Revised edition. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. pp. iv, 
211. $1.50.—The new edition of this work 
is in several particulars an improvement on 
the first, and may be recommended to Old 
Testament students as in the main exegeti- 
cally sound and useful. The books of Joel 
and Obadiah are now regarded by Prof. 
Mitchell as following instead of preceding 
Amos in time. Considerable attention is 
paid to the text of Amos, which, as is well 
known, is in many places in bad condition. 
The discussion of v. 25-27 is good, but this 
passage still defies all efforts to extract a sat- 
isfactory sense from it. The exposition of 
the religious ideas of Amos, the earliest of 
the writing prophets, is of no little impor- 
tance for the history of Israelitish religion; 
and the statement of them in this volume 
will be found to be excellent. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIM, THE 
TALMUD BABLI, AND YERUSHALIM, AND THE 
MipRASHIC LITERATURE. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow, Ph.D. Parts X., XI. London: 
Luzac; New York: Putnam.—These two 
parts complete about two-thirds of the work 
(coming down half-way through Ayin). The 
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dictionary (the only Talmudic dictionary in 
English) is carefully done, and is of great 
interest and value for philologians and for 
students of late Jewish usages and of the 
Bible. In the present fasciculi, for example, 
we find mentioned such points as these: the 
name of a man said to have been a disciple 
of Jesus; tax-collectors as legal witnesses; 
marriage customs; the culture of bees; pro- 
fessional bakers; secret sins for which the 
community was held responsible by God; 
idolatry; elementary Bible schools; the 
meaning of the term ‘‘Hebrew.’’ The work 
can be easily consulted by any one who 
knows the Hebrew letters; and the citations 
of passages from the Targums and the two 
Talmuds (of Babylon and Jerusalem) may be 
relied on as accurate. On some philological 
points there may be difference of opinion, 
but this does not affect the value of the work 
for the general reader. 


For THE QUEEN IN SouTH AFRICA. By 
Caryl D. Haskins. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.—An admirable set of vivid stories, 
recording deeds of personal heroism and in- 
cidents of thrilling bravery such as can only 
have been drawn from intimate knowledge of 
scenes and men. English, American, and 
Trish figure as heroes; and the best character- 
istics of each are admirably presented, Of 
all the stories in the volume, not one is either 
dull or even tame. Dash and a feeling of 
intense reality prominently mark them all. 


Miscellaneous. 


W. G. Tarrant’s Our Faith, written for 
and published by the British (Unitarian) 
Sunday School Association, is a very simple 
and persuasive presentation of our Unitarian 
part in the world-wide expression of the re- 
ligious nature of mankind. The subject is 
treated from the standpoint of comparative 
religion. To a chapter on ‘‘The Churches 
and Temples of Many Lands’’ succeeds one 
on ‘‘Our Church,’’ where ‘‘Our Churches’’ 
would be better; and to one on ‘‘The 
World’s Greatest Teachers’’ one on ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth,’’ with a fifth on ‘*The World’s 
Sacred Books’’ and a concluding one, ‘‘Our 
Aims and Hopes.’’ A few pages are special 
to the English situation, but the whole book 
might be read to the classes in our American 
Sunday-schools to great advantage. 


The Magazines. 


The August ‘‘Fiction Number’’ of Scrié- 
ner’s Magazine is always a notable one, both 
for its short stories and the unusual number 
of illustrations. This year it will be found 
especially rich in these particulars, as well 
as in other features. ‘The contents include 
the names of some of the best known writers 
and artists of to-day, and, as usual, those of 
new contributors to the magazine. 


The Juternational Review for August con- 
tains: ‘‘The Trend of Modern Agriculture in 
the United States,’’ George W. Hill of 
Washington; ‘‘American Literary Criticism 
and the Doctrine of Evolution,’’ William 
Morton Payne of Chicago; ‘‘ Recent Advance 
in Psychology,’’ E. B. Titchener of Cornell 
University; ‘*Man and the Environment: A 
Study from the Paris Exposition,’’ Patrick 
Geddes of Edinburgh; ‘*Modern Political 
Germany,’’ Theodor Barth of Berlin. 


Gunton’s Magazine for August contains 
‘*Sound Shipping Protection,’’ William Ww. 


> 


Bates; ‘‘The Two Platforms,’’ the editor; 
“*Christendom’s Unity and Peril,’’ Leonora 
B. Halsted; ‘‘Review of the Month’’; 
**Fffects of Topography on Economic Devel- 
opment,’’ Jacques W. Redway; ‘‘Social Set- 
tlements in New York City,’’ Charles Burr 
Todd; ‘‘Are We a Gothic or Mixed Race?’’ 
(I11.), Moulton Emery; ‘‘The Chinese Out- 
rages’; ‘‘American Policy in China’’; 
**Candidates and Issues of 1900’’; ‘‘Trust 
Prices and Competition’’; ‘‘Independence 
for Cuba’’; ‘‘Tenement-house Reform’’; 
**Dissolution of ‘Trusts’ ’’; ‘‘Gold Standard 
not yet safe’’; ‘‘Save the Forests.’’ 


The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for August are: a 
review of recent Chinese history, by Stephen 
Bonsal; a study of the work and Zersonnel of 
the Kansas City Convention, by Walter Well- 
man; illustrated «rticles on ‘‘Mr. Bryan at 
Home, ’’ ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt,’’ by Jacob A. 
Riis, and ‘‘ Roosevelt’s Work as Governor’’; 
“The New Appellate Court-house in New York 
City,’’ by Emest Knaufft; ‘*The Embellish- 
ment of a Michigan Town,’’ by Archibald 
Hadden; a paper on ‘‘A National Art Exhi- 
bition,’’ by William Ordway Partridge; and 
Volcanic Scenery of the North-west,’’ by 
Robert E. Strahorn. In ‘‘The Progress of 
the World’’ and ‘‘Current History in Carica- 
ture’’ the Presidential campaign is the most 
prominent topic. 


The August A¢/antic contains several arti- 
cles that will attract criticism and discus- 
sion: President Hadley’s practical and much- 
needed paper on ‘‘Political Education’’; 
Talcott Williams’s ‘‘The Price of Order, ’’— 
how to rule colonies; Mark B. Dunnell’s 
‘*Our Rights in China,’’—most timely and 
appropriate in the present crisis; and Sylves- 
ter Baxter’s ‘‘Submarine Signalling,’’—a 
new and little known method of saving life 
on the sea. The number is peculiarly rich 
in fiction. Miss Jewett’s ‘‘The Foreigner, ’’ 
Alice Brown’s ‘‘A Sea Change,’’ Caroline 
Brown’s ‘‘Angels and Men,’’ Fanny John- 
son’s ‘*The Pathway Round,’’ Foster’s ‘‘The 
Dungarvan Whooper,’’ and Wetherbee’s 
**The Circle of Death,’’ with the conclusion 
of Howells’s brilliant tale, comprise a re- 
markable gathering of remarkable stories. 


The Critic’s contents for August are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Princess of Plesse,’’ frontispiece; 
**The Lounger’; ‘‘English Dramatists of 
To-day,’’ W. Kingsley Tarpey; ‘‘ Represent- 
ative American Women Illustrators: The 
Character Workers’’ (II.), Regina Arm- 
strong; ‘‘Kinship’’ (poem), Dorothea Moore; 
‘*The Gospel of Hemp,’’ Joseph B. Gilder; 
‘‘Ouousque Tandem?’’ William Archer; 
‘*The Genesis of Romantic Love,’’ Charles 
James Wood; ‘‘Queen Victoria Day by 
Day,’’ the late Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘The Forti- 
eth Inmmortal,’’ Christian Brinton; ‘‘Out of 
the East and the North,’’ Cornelia Atwood 
Pratt; ‘‘Gabriele d’ Annunzio,’’ drawn by 
Florence Scovel Shinn; ‘‘ Hymns by Gabriele 
d’ Annunzio,’’ done into English by Mary J. 
Serrano; ‘‘Decadence,’’ Andrew Lang; 
“Studies in Souls,’’ Aline Gorren; ‘‘The 
Book-buyer’s Guide’’; ‘‘Library Reports on 
Popular Books. ’’ : 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for July contains: 
‘*Limiting Saloon Territory: The Minneapo- 
lis Plan,’’ Judson N. Cross; ‘‘Oberlin’s 
Contribution to Ethics,’’ Walter E. C. 
Wright; ‘‘The Period of Doubt among the 
Friends of Jesus: A Study in the Life of 
Jesus,’” Edward I. Bosworth; ‘‘ President 
Finney and an Oberlin Theology,’’ Albert 
Temple Swing; ‘‘The Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Fall of Man,’’ Thomas Nixon 
Carver; ‘‘The Ideals of Christian Educa- 
tion,’’ John Henry Barrows; ‘‘The Present 
Status of the Biblical Theology of the Old 


Test t,’? George Stockton Burroughs; | 
The Catholic Counter-reformation in Bo- 
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hemia,’’ Louis Francis Miskovsky; ‘‘ Relig- 
ion asa Personal Relation,’’ Henry Churchill 
King; ‘‘The Lesson of the New Hymnals,’’ 
Edward Dickinson; ‘‘The Making of a Great 
Preacher: Bossuet,’’? Albert Henry Currier; 
**Sociological Notes’’; ‘‘Editorial Corre- 
spondence’’?; ‘‘Notices of Recent Publica- 
tions.’’ 


There are some remarkable articles in the 
Forum for August, primus inter pares being 
‘*The Present Status of Afghanistan,’’ by no 
less a dignitary than Sultan Mohammed 
Khan, chief secretary of that ‘‘buffer coun- 
try’’ between Russia and England. Hon. 
Charles Denby, late minister to China, relates 
‘*How Peace was made between China and 
Japan’’; and F. F. Hilder writes of ‘*The 
Present and Future of the Philippines.’’ 
The well-known English labor leader, James 
Keir Hardie, who has done as much as any 
one living to advance the interests of organ- 
ized labor, analyzes the present status of 
‘tLabor and Politics in Great Britain.’’ An 
article of great interest to educators is 
‘*Child Study, and its Relation to Educa- 
tion,’’ by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, whose essay 
on ‘*College Philosophy’’ attracted so much 
attention some months ago. The late secre- 
tary’ of legation at Rome, Mr. Remsen 
Whitehouse, writes instructively of ‘‘Some 
Italian Problems’’; and ‘‘Tolstoi’s Russia,’’ 
**Canada and Imperialism,’’ ‘‘Texas, Past 
and Present,’’ ‘‘The Negro Problem in the 
South,’’ are titles which will attract by the 
timeliness and interest of the subjects they 
represent. 


In the August issue of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics (published for Harvard Uni- 
versity), Prof. W. F. Willcox of the Census 
Office discusses ‘‘Some Difficulties with 
American Census-taking,’’ and concludes 
that the United States, with all its census 
work, has no means of deciding as to the 
healihfulness of the country or any of its 
parts, no means of deciding as to the rate of 
natural increase in our population (by 
births), no means of knowing whether crime 
is on the increase or decrease, or whether 
divorce is becoming more or less common. 
Prof. J. H. Gray describes the work of the 
Massachusetts Gas Commission, on the 
whole with high praise. Prof. Taussig of 
Harvard contributes a second and concluding 
article on ‘‘The Iron Industry,’’ reviewing 
the working of protection since 1870. He 
finds that, as to the success of the policy of 
high duties up to the present, the position of 
the protectionists, if not impregnable, is at 
least strong and defensible. For the fu'ure, 
he finds protection quite superfluous, and pre- 
dicts that the tariff cannot in the coming 
century be a great public issue. There are 
shorter articles on ‘‘The Canadian Bank Act 
of 1900,’’ by R. M._ Breckenridge,—an 
authority on the Canadian system,—and by 
F. P. Powers on ‘‘The Stock of Gold in the 
Country. ’’ 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 
For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
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MOZOOMDAR’S 
et of BOOKS. 


Heart-Beats. - A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1. 50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paréeraphe, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


The Spirit of God. By Prorap 


CHUNDER Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters: The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
ittual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the S Pirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience. 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


CHUNDER MozoompDar. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is = phenomenon,—more than 

a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 

—— of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
210n, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
oS price by 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, ie a Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book anda well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.’’—/ohn Page Happs, in 
“Light,” London. 

In “The Essential Man’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as wn as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


272 Congress Street, - = »« 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown's parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Soctety, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Che Dome. 


Tommy. 


If you meet a little barefooted lad, 

Whistling a tune that is merry and glad, 

With an old straw hat pushed back on his head, 

With his lips all stained with the strawberries red 

That grow on the five-acre lot, with eyes 

That are blue as the bluest of April skies, 

With a mite of a nose that is upward turned, 

And cheeks by the sun’s fierce kisses burned,— 
That’s Tommy. 


If you want to know where the Mayflowers hide 
> Neath the dry, dead leaves in the glad spring-tide, 
Where the violets dance ’neath the pine-trees brown 
Or Jack Frost shakes the first chestnuts down, 
Where the trout bite best, or the wild grapes grow 
In purple clusters hanging low, 
Where the coast is longest, the ice most clear, 
When the happy holidays time draws near,— 

Ask Tommy. 


With hands thrust deep in his pockets small 

He trudges away where the cow-bells call. 

Father’s ‘‘right-hand man”’ he is called at home, 

Though he’ll not be eight till the snowflakes come ; 

And mother smiles over the work that would be 

Both hard and wearisome, were not he 

Ready and willing on errands to run 

From the peep of the dawn to the set of the sun,— 
Dear Tommy! 


When the wood-birds are crooning a low good-night, 
And the hay-cocks have put on their nightcaps white, 
When the purple shadows enfold the hills, 
And down in the meadows the whip-poor-wills 
Lift up their voices, a tired boy 
Creeps into the arms that know no joy 
Like holding him, and fond lips press 
The tangled curls, as they say, ‘‘ God bless 

Our Tommy !”’ 

—Madbelle P. Clapp. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Adventures of a Bumble-bee. 


BY ZELLA CRONYON. 


-Once there was a bumble-bee, —a black and 
yellow velvet fellow, with lovely gauze 
wings. He was far too proud of his wings; 
and, when he flew about the fields in the 
summer sunshine, he was in the habit of 
carrying his head on one side, that he might 
watch them flash and glow. 

So it happened that he frequently ran into 
one thing and another, and sometimes he 
spilled honey from the little basket in which 
he carried it; for buying and selling honey 
was his occupation in life. 

A certain tall and graceful clover lived 
down by the orchard fence, and had excellent 
honey to sell. But she had, also, a very 
red face and a fiery temper; and Bumble 
knew this quite well. So he set out one 
morning, meaning to approach her gently, 
and, with his best scrape and bow, offer to 
barter for her wares. 

But, as usual, he forgot everything else 
but his beautiful wings, and was so intent on 
seeing how fast he could make them whiz, 
that he banged straight into the astonished 
clover, as she was gossiping with her neigh- 
bor across the fence, and almost knocked her 
head off. Poor Bumble was badly stunned, 
and fell heavily to the ground, where he lay 
kicking feebly. 

The clover was very angry. ‘‘Well, well! 
So that’s the way you come, is it?’’ she 
cried in a passion. And, leaning over, she 
struck the unhappy blunderer with her own 
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red head. Then she threw dust on him with 
her two green hands, while all the other 
clover people laughed and rolled about in 
glee. 

Bruised and sad, Bumble picked up his 
basket, and crawled off through the grass, his 
tears falling fast and his pretty wings drag- 
gled and dusty. 

At last he sat down to examine his wounds. 
He found that one of his wings was broken 
and two of his ankles were sprained. He 
bandaged them up as well as he could, grum- 
bling heavily the while. 

‘How am I to get home, I’d like to 
know?’’ he said, as he sat down on a blade 
of grass to rest. ‘‘If I were only near enough 
to the livery stable, I would hire a span of 
crickets and drive home. I must wait till 
some one comes for me.”’ 

But no one came, and poor Bumble grew 
weaker and weaker. His ankles ached, and 
his wing hung limp and helpless. 

At last he crawled into a tiny cave, where 
a tribe of ants had once mined for gold with- 
out success. A small gray spider lived here, 
who welcomed Bumble kindly, and attended 
to his injuries carefully. But many days 
passed before he could get about again, and 
winter came on while his wing was knitting. 
The spider went to spend the winter with his 
grandchildren, and Bumble was alone once 
more. He went to the door when the spider 
had gone; but the air was cold and nipping, 
and he was glad to return to bed again, 
where he determined to sleep till spring. 

One day he was awakened from a pleasant 
dream, in which he was getting the best of 
his old friend, the clover. A little fly had 
found its way into the cave, and stood re- 
garding Bumble with scorn, 

‘‘Why! The ideal’? said the fly. ‘‘Didn’t 
you know that the spring had come? I knew 
it two hours ago.’’ And the fly shivered, as 
she looked about the cave, thinking what a 
huge, damp hole it was. 

Bumble’s grumble grew thunderous, as he 
thought of his interrupted dream. But he 
got up and went to the door, with the little 
fly at his heels. He took a single sniff of 
the treacherously warm sunshine. 

‘*Hal’’ he said. ‘‘It’s no more spring 
than Iam!’’ And back he tumbled to bed 
again, and, drawing up the blankets, took up 
his dream where he had left it, with no 
further notice of the wondering fly, who was 
much amazed at the stupid wits of bumble- 
bees. But she was happy in her superior 
knowledge, and went gayly forth to sport in 
the bright air and warm her numb wings in 
the sunshine. But, alas! the smiling day 
suddenly took on an awful frown. The 
clouds rolled up, and the air grew piercing 
cold; and the wretched little fly would cer- 
tainly have frozen, had not she spied a crack 
through which she crept, to find herself in a 
large bay-window, where the sunshine never 
grows cold, no matter how chill the air with- 
out. 

Three other flies lived here, who worked a 
long time over their weary little friend. 
She was almost frozen to death, and her 
throat was very sore, so that it was a long 
time before she recovered. 

The next one to disturb Bumble was a 
small red ant, who, having always had her 
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doubts as to the mine’s worthlessness, had 
come to do a little private digging on her 
own hook. 

The sides of the cave were badly frozen, 
and the ant was obliged to use her pick-axe 
with great force. At length the noise she 
made awakened Bumble. ‘‘What under the 
sun’s the matter?’’ he cried. ‘‘Sky must be 
falling! I'll hurry out and see it go.’’ 

But then he caught sight of the little ant, 
toiling mightily with her pick and shovel, 
pausing now and then to hold her torch above 
her head, as she searched anxiously for a 
gleam of gold. 

‘*Now who are you?’’ demanded Bumble, 
after a little. He was feeling in a better 
humor, as the clover in his dreams had been 
getting the best of him this time; and he was 
glad to get away so easily. 

The ant made no reply. But at last she 
threw her pick down with a sigh. ‘‘I must 
give it up,’’ she announced sadly. ‘‘Until 
spring comes, at least,’’ she added with a 
sudden cheerfulness. 

Then she sat down to recover her breath; 
while she explained about the mine to 
Bumble, who listened with such polite atten- 
tion as to win her confidence completely. 

She told him of her life and adventures; 
of a great battle that had been fought be- 
tween the black and red tribes of ants; how 
a large regiment of soldiers, including her 
own sons, had marched from her village, to 
return no more; and how the black ants had 
come off victors, and had led scores of pris- 
oners into captivity, making slaves of them. 

‘*But I must be getting home,’’ she said 
finally. ‘‘We have a large herd of cows to 
milk, and it is growing late.’’?’ And away 
she hurried with her pick and shovel over 
her shoulder. 

And at last spring really came, and Bumble 
needed no one to tell him this time. Leav- 
ing a note of thanks for the spider, he locked 
the door, and, placing the key under the 
doorstep, sallied forth with his two wings as 
good as ever, humming a bass solo from a 
leading opera as he flew. He no longer 
watched his wings, aJthough they were as 
beautiful as ever. He was four months older 
than he had been, and beginning to feel the 
soberness of age. 

As he journeyed along toward home, he 
heard a most unaccountable commotion. A 
great tree had fallen across a little brook, 
blocking up the path that the tiny brook feet 
had been so long in wearing, and this at a 
time when business was most pressing. The 
stream was very indignant, and _ scolded 
loudly; but the poor old tree was dead, and 
could not have moved if it would. The 
brook ran from side to side, leaping franti- 
cally. 

‘*Can’t you dig under?’’ shouted Bumble, 
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at the top of his voice, trying to be heard 
above the noisy water. 

**No, I can’t,’’ the brook shouted back, 
with equal loudness; though all the noise 
was of its own making. 

Nevertheless, it burrowed and dug under 
the great log with all its strength, till the 
sand caved away with a great burst; and the 
glad brook hurried through, leaving the tree 
a bridge instead of a dam. 

; And that very day the road commissioners 

of Squirrelville and Chipmunk Hill met, and 
issued a vote of thanks for the new bridge; 
but a dispute arose as to whom to thank, and 
the matter was dropped. 

Bumble loitered for a moment, watching 
the brook as it ran joyously along, singing 
the notes the pebbles write for it. Bumble 
was tempted to follow; but he remembered 
the clover down by the orchard fence, and 
flew down to see if she were still angry. 
She had not yet moved into her summer 
home. But, when she did come, taller and 
more brilliant than ever, she had forgotten 
all about Bumble’s rudeness and her own 
rage; and, as she was in a particularly ami- 
able mood, the south wind having just con- 
gratulated her on her graceful form and red 
cheeks, she invited Bumble in to take tea on 
her new rosewood table, with its grass-Jinen 
cloth. Then, as she was really a generous 
clover when rightly.approached, she filled his 
basket with her highest-priced honey; and, 
refusing his money, she bowed him a series 
of graceful adieus over her fence, and waved 
her two pretty hands till he was out of sight. 


Watching the Primroses bloom. 


Little Gertrude had seen many flowers all 
her life in the city. But, until she went to 
visit her grandmother in the country, she had 
never seen a big, old-fashioned garden, full 
of all kinds of lovely flowers; and she was 
delighted. 

As she was very careful not to step on the 
flower-beds or pick the flowers without 
leave, her grandmother let her play and walk 
in the garden just as much as she wanted to. 
And little Gertrude was very happy, and 
stayed with the pretty flowers many hours 
each day. 

“*T wish, grandmother,’’ she said one day, 
**T could see some flowers bloom. Some- 
how, they are always just buds or else all 
bloomed out. I have watched them lots of 
times, but I never saw them really blooming. 
Did you ever see a flower come right out?’’ 

**Ves, dear,’’ said grandmother. ‘‘Many 
times; and you can, too. The evening 
primroses are just ready to bloom, and to- 
night I feel sure we can see some really 
bursting into bloom.’’ 

So that night, toward seven o’clock, when 
it was still light, but the sun had set, Ger- 
trude went with her grandmother to the gar- 
den. They went to the bed where the giant 
evening primroses grew. The plants were 
almost as tall as Gertrude, and were covered 
with tall, pointed buds, each shut up closely 
in a reddish cover. This cover is called the 
calyx. 

Here and there a little point of yellow 
was sticking out of the top of a calyx. 
_**Watch those very closely,’’ said grand- 
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mother. Suddenly a tall plant gave a little 
shiver. ‘‘Look sharp!’’ cried grandmother; 
and the first thing Gertrude knew, to her 
great surprise, a calyx split open, and a 
yellow tlower began to untwist. Then, with 
a quick movement, the pointed parts of the 
calyx fell backward; and the flower spread 
out into full bloom,—a lovely lemon yellow, 
and larger than a silver dollar. 

All over the plants the flowers were com- 
ing out. ‘‘There’s another! There’s an- 
other!’’ cried Gertrude, excitedly. 

It was not long before seventy flowers were 
in bloom on the primrose plants. Gertrude, 
with her grandmother’s help, counted them. 

“*There! That is all for to-night. There 
are no more large buds,’’ said grandmother; 
‘tand it is time for little girls to go to bed.’’ 
. **They are almost too pretty to leave,’’ 
said Gertrude, gazing at the tall, flower- 
filled plants, and sniffing their delicate per- 
fume. ‘‘Will they stay in bloom all night?’’ 

‘*Ves, and they will keep in bloom a little 
while to-morrow morning. But, as soon as 
the sun gets hot, they will all droop and soon 
fall off; but to-morrow night just as many 
more will be ready to bloom.’’ 

After this, for many evenings, Gertrude 
went to watch the blooming of the primroses. 
One night, when grandmother thought it too 
damp to stay out, she brought some of the 
buds into the house, and placed them in 
water. So she and Gertrude watched them 
bloom there.—Ziizabeth Robinson, in the 
Youth’s Companion. 


Miss Fret and Miss Laugh. 


Cries little Miss Fret, 

In a very great pet: 

“T hate this warm weather! 
It scorches my nose, 

And it blisters my toes, 
And wherever I go I must carry a fan! ”’ 


It’s horrid to tan! 


Chirps little Miss Laugh: 

“Why, I couldn’t tell half 

The fun I am having this bright summer day! 

I sing through the hours, 

And cull the bright flowers, 

And ride like a queen in the sweet-smelling hay! ”’ 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 


A Friendly Squirrel. 

A friend of mine, while tramping along a 
mountain road last summer, sat down to rest 
on a log by the wayside. Presenily a bright- 
eyed red squirrel came ‘‘hitching’’ down the 
trunk of a spruce near by, stopping to bark 
questioningly every few feet. My friend 
simply sat still, and watched the little fellow. 
Growing bolder,—or, rather, as I explain it, 
more assured of the disposition of the man 
on the log, —the squirrel presently made a dash 
from the tree, scurried up on my friend’s 
shoulder, bounded to the earth again, and ran 
off, ‘‘laughing,’’ my friend says, ‘‘as dis- 
tinctly and merrily as ever I heard any human 
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being laugh.’’ In twe or three minutes he 
was back again, frisking about my friend’s 
feet, and ended by perching on the toe of his 
boot and chattering amiably at him. 

Here was an instance of unerring percep- 
tion of disposition on the part of one of the 
shyest of wood creatures, and an evidence of 
the naturally friendly and loving characters 
of the little wild folk about us. My friend 
is one of the gentlest and sweetest of men; 
and that squirrel divined the love in his 
heart, and knew it would be both safe and 
sweet to make his pretty appeal to it.—Mew 
York Observer. 


Long-lived Birds. 


An observer mentions the instance of a 
parrot having lived 80 years; a raven, 69 
years; a pair of eagle owls, one of which is 
68 and the other 53 years old; a Bateleur 
eagle and a condor in the zodlogical gardens 
at Amsterdam, aged 55 and 52. An imperial 
eagle of the age of 56, a golden eagle of 46, 
and a sea-eagle of 42, and many birds of the 
age of 40 downward are also recorded. 
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Good News. 


The Young American. 


Scion of a mighty stock! 
Hands of iron, hearts of oak, 
Follow with unflinching tread 

Where the noble fathers led! 


Craft and subtle treachery, 
Gallant youth! are not for thee: 
Follow thou in word and deeds 

Where the God within thee leads! 


Honesty with steady eye, 

Truth and pure simplicity, 

Love that gently winneth hearts,— 
These shall be thy only arts. 


Laugh at danger far or near ! 
Spurn at baseness, spurn at fear ! 
Still with persevering might 

Speak the truth and do the right! 


So shall Peace, a charming guest, 
Dove-like in thy bosom rest. 
So shall honor’s steady blaze 

Beam upon thy closing days. 


Happy if celestial favor 
Smile upon the high endeavor : 
Happy if it be thy call 
In the holy cause to fall. 
—A. H, Everett. 


Temperance, 


The session of the World’s Temperance 
Congress in London last month seems to me 
to deserve more attention than it has re- 
ceived, and more attention indeed than gen- 
erally belongs to such gatherings. 

Freeman Clarke said, very wisely, in 1849, 
after the Peace Congress in Paris :— 

“*The effect of these meetings is often ex- 
aggerated. To bring together those who hold 
certain opinions by means of a convention 
does not necessarily increase the number 
holding such views. . Indeed, if weak or 
extreme opinions are expressed, the conven- 
tion may injure the cause instead of helping 
it. The members, however, are seldom 
aware of this. They enjoy each other’s sym- 
pathy, and mistake the sentiment of the 
meeting for public opinion. ”’ 

This is very true; and, after fifty years of 
such experiments, the people who attend the 
conventions, not being the same people who 
have attended earlier ones, still make the 
mistake to which Mr. Clarke alludes. They 
come home with the dust of travel on their 
boots, to find that the work-a-day world does 
not know that there has been any convention 
or that they have assisted at it; and thus I 
think it is fair to say that, if I may use a 
good vernacular, the whole business of such 
conventions has been ‘‘run into the ground.’’ 

It still remains true that one man can do a 
great deal more toward the bringing in of the 
kindom of God than one thousand thousandth 
part of a man can do, even though they be ce- 
mented together in the form of a congress. 

In this case, however, the World’s Con- 
gress had one or two elements which we do 
not expect at a convention,—least of all, ata 
temperance convention. 

I was once returning home at midnight, 
from a hearing before a somewhat dull board 
of aldermen, with Wendell Phillips. We 
had been there with the same purpose,—an 
effort to brace up the police of Boston in any 
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efforts which its directors were thinking of 
making in the line of the execution of law. 
I said to Phillips :— 

‘*The great middle class of Boston, which 
you would think were governing Boston, is, 
on the average, a body of total abstinents. 
It is a body of men and women who do not 
drink spirits as a beverage, and do not want 
them drunk as a beverage. We think that, 
in general, the middle class of people rules 
America. Why is it that in Boston the dis- 
tillers and retailers of liquors have their way 
entirely?’’ 

Mr. Phillips replied in one of his epi- 
grams, — 

‘*Because the temperance people of Boston 
are such fools.’’ 

The epigram sank deeply into my memory; 
and, if you take temperance people to mean 
the people who appear at the front in public 
discussions of the matter, and if you take 
fools in a pretty broad and general sense, the 
epigram is true,—not only of Boston, but of 
the English-speaking world. 

Now the peculiarity of this World’s Con- 
gress seems to have been this. There were 
undoubtedly fools present, in that broad 
sense in which Mr. Phillips used that phrase. 
He meant people who do not know how to 
adapt the means to the end. The people 
whom he meant might be people of pure life 
and conscientious purposes; but still they were 
people who could not, even after being brayed 
in a mortar, fit a round peg in a round hole 
and a square peg in a square hole. 

They are the people who prefer gallantly to 
use up their energies in forlorn hopes instead 
of uniting to do something practicable. But 
these people do not seem to have managed 
the Congress. I observe four names of 
gentlemen who took an important part in it, 
which are well known to mankind. One of 
them is that of Dr. Temple, archbishop of 
Canterbury. One of them is Mr. Joshua 
Bailey of Philadelphia, the president of the 
National Temperance Society of the United 
States. One is Mr. W. S.. Kane of New- 
castle, Eng., member of Parliament. The 
fourth is that of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Now it is a great thing that the head of 
the Established Church of England is ready 
to commit himself, up and down, through 
and through, to the temperance cause, and to 
take a prominent part in the public demon- 
strations. He occupied the chair in the 
event of the first meeting. In his speech 
there he said: ‘‘They were assembled in that 
congress because, if there was one power that 
could lay hold of mankind, it was the united 
effort of a multitude of men who cared for 
what was good. If only they held together 
and steadily marched on in the way they had 
already trod; if they had the utmost sym- 
pathy with one another and with the victims 
whom they were endeavoring to rescue; if 
they did not flinch, whatever might come,— 
he was confident they would ultimately pre- 
vail, because he was sure God had blessed 
their path.’’ 

The archbishop had, a few days before, 
scored one—and that a very large one—in a 
neat and wise proposal with which he sur- 
prised the House of Lords. He did not fol- 
low up his victory, Undoubtedly, he knows 
why, as I do not. But it was a victory; 
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though, like some other victories, it took the 
form of a defeat. The English government 
has had trailing on for years a royal commis- 
sion on the subject of temperance. The 
commission being made up of men of great 
ability, wisdom, and conscience, the result 
has been what is apt to be the result when 
such commissions are undertaken. The ma- 
jority has presented a report, and then differ- 
ent minorities have presented their reports. 
They have come out about where the people 
did in the theatre at Ephesus. ‘‘Some said 
one thing, and some another; and the most 


‘part did not know for what cause they had 


come together.’’ After some years there 
was a ‘‘Blue Book,’’ with the reports; and 
these reports contained a great deal of sense 
and a great many recommendations. 

It seems probable that the Tory govern- 
ment, having its hands full, undoubtedly, of 
Boers and Chinamen and Ashantis and a 
possible Parliamentary election, would do 
nothing about it. And that impression had 
thus far been justified; but, rather to their 
surprise, the archbishop of Canterbury rose 
in his place, and said that many things were 
recommended in this report, and that many 
of them were objected to. But he observed 
that there were certain proposals so definite 
and sensible that all the members of the com- 
mission, even in the minority reports, agreed 
to them. He proposed, therefore, that a bill 
should be drawn, giving to these recommen- 
dations the force of law. This could be 
done at once; and, after that, Parliament 
could go into more detail if it wanted to. 

This sensible speech of the archbishop’s, 
approaching in good sense the speech of the 
town clerk of Ephesus on the occasion which 
I have referred to, seemed to carry conviction 
with it in an assembly as sensible as, no 
doubt, the House of Lords is. : 

It reminded me of what Mr. Edison did 
when he had a bad toothache. He sent to all 
the drug stores for all the remedies for tooth- 
ache which he could find. He then mixed 
all the remedies together, and took them, in- 
different where the cure came from, so only 
there was acure. It is said that the British 
post office itself, which is not very quick at 
new suggestions, adopted the same plan of 
cancelling ink with which to treat postage- 
stamps. The department offered a prize for 
the best indelible ink. It then paid a prize 
to each competitor, and mixed all the inks 
together, sure that thus the result would be 
obtained. So this wise archbishop proposed 
to mingle together in one statute all the tem- 
perance proposals to which everybody agreed. 

I am quite sure that angels and archangels 
must have approved this suggestion. Even 
in the House of Lords everybody approved it 
but the mechanical supporters of the govern- 
ment, which did not wish to do anything. 
The archbishop’s motion was defeated by the 
small majority of these, and all the temper- 
ance people in England have been regarding 
this as a substantial victory. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s name is known 
through the world. He is a vigorous advo- 
cate of personal purity and of doing bead 
you do with a good conscience. 

Mr. Kane is a member of Parliament a 
threw up his seat and went back to his con- 
stituents a few years ago, that he might have 
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their distinct support for vigorous temperance 
legislation. — 

In this country no person could have been 
selected more fit than Mr. Joshua Bailey, 
who represents the men of conscience in 
America who are united ‘‘as a multitude, 
caring for what is good.’’ ‘ 

EDWARD E, HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘*The rain-fall in Southern California 
for the last four years has been nearly as fol- 
lows :— 


1896-97. 1897-98. 1898-99, 1899-1900 
In the Ojai .1r5in. Sin. 7in. Ioin. 
In San Diego, 2 4 less than 
Ojai 


Los Angeles, generally less than Ojai and more 
than San Diego.” 


Oxford Summer Session for Sunday- 
school Teachers. 


It was a notable step in advance which the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association of Lon- 
don made last year, when it planned a Sum- 
mer School for the Training of Sunday-school 
Teachers, to be held at Oxford. The project 
was carried out with success. For ten days 
our Manchester College was alive with an 
earnest body of young people from all over 
England, intent on fitting themselves the best 
possible for the religious training of the 
children of our various churches. Testimo- 
nies as to the value of the Oxford work and 
its quickening influence in our Sunday- 
schools have been coming to light all the 
year. It was therefore determined to repeat 
this year the experiment of last. The deter- 
mination has been carried out, and a second 
session as valuable as the first has just ended. 

I had not been in Oxford for four years 
until this Summer School drew me there. 
The charm of the place seems to grow rather 
than diminish. For a city that has neither 
sea nor mountains, Oxford comes as near to 
being an earthly paradise as perhaps any city 
that one can think of. One pities the col- 
lege students who are away for so long a sum- 
mer vacation at the very season when all 
these college gardens are at their loveliest, 
and when English weather is doing its very 
best to please. Oxford is an ideal place for 
summer schools in almost every respect. 
One wonders a little that there are not more 
such schools held here. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the idea is rather new, and Oxford 
dearly loves the old. 

’ I notice some important improvements in 
our Manchester College since my last visit. 
A fine dormitory building for the students 
has been erected. In the chapel handsome 
oak pews have taken the place of temporary 
chairs. Elaborate decorative windows of 
stained glass have also been placed in the 
chapel. I cannot but think, however, that 
they are too dark and too conventional to 
harmonize with the religion of light and of 
freedom that is taught in the college. This 
mistake has not been made in the fine library 
upstairs, where several decorative windows 
have been placed which are exquisite in de- 
sign, rich in suggestion, and in every way 
noble embodiments of artistic truth, grace, 
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freedom, and strength. These \ windows 
breathe the very spirit of James Martineau’s 
theology; and it is, above all, gratifying to 
see in front of the Sfinest one of them Mr. 
Hope Pinker’s noble statue of that great 
teacher whose long association with the col- 
lege is its greatest glory. 

To bring representatives of our English 
Unitarian Sunday-schools for ten days toa 
place like Oxford would surely be an inspi- 
ration and a help for all the year, even if 
there were no lectures or addresses or school 
work, But this latter part had been amply 
provided for by the Sunday School Associa- 


.| tion in planning this Summer School. 


For solid, systematic instruction there has 
been a series of lectures, given every morn- 
ing from ten to eleven o’clock, by Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, on ‘‘The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century’’; or, in other words, on 
the new way of looking at the Bible which 
has been brought about by the Biblical re- 
searches and studies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The ground covered was the following: 
Lecture I., ‘‘The Struggle for Freedom of 
Inquiry’’; II., ‘‘The Revised Version’’ ; 
III., ‘‘Changed Views of the Old Testa- 
ment’’: (1) ‘‘The Law’’; IV., ‘‘Changed 
Views of the Old Testament’’: (2) ‘‘The 
Prophets’’; V., ‘‘The Origin of Christian- 
ity'’?: (1) ‘*The Lives of Jesus’’?; VI, ‘‘The 
Gospel Question’’: (1) ‘‘The Synoptics’’; 
VII., ‘‘The Gospel Question’’: (2) ‘‘The 
Fourth Gospel’’; VIII., ‘‘The Bible and the 
Church.’’? These lectures, while giving an 
excellent summary of the results of Biblical 
scholarship for a hundred years, were in 
spirit not negative, but positive, not destruc- 
tive, but constructive. They left those who 
heard them with the feeling that the change 
which is going on in our thought of the 
Bible is not loss, but gain, and that the 
house which Religion is building for herself 
is to be larger and more glorious than the old, 
and one that will rest on deeper and more en- 
during foundations. I am glad to receive in- 
timations that this course of lectures may be 
repeated in London the coming fall, and then 
be put by Prof. Carpenter into a book. 

Listening to these lectures and taking 
notes upon them was a rather severe task for 
many; and, if all the work of the school had 
been as taxing as this part, the students 
would not have gone home at the end feeling 
that they had enjoyed much of a holiday. 
But, as a fact, the plan of the school was ad- 
mirably arranged, for inspiration, for the 
formation of acquaintance, for the discussion 
of practical problems, and for recreation as 
well as for instruction. At 11.30 each day 
there was a paper or address by some well- 
known Sunday-school worker, upon some 
‘practical topic, ’”’ followed by a discussion 
of three-quarters of an hour. Among the 
speakers were Rev. W. G. Tarrant of Lon- 
don, formerly editor of the /uguirer, Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, Mr. Ivan Pritchard, 
Miss Marian Pritchard, Rev. J. J. Wright of 
Manchester, and Rev. J. L. Haigh, who is 
at the head of a large and very successful 
mission in Liverpool. All the speakers 
brought to us fresh and living thought that 
could not fail to be helpful to every one, as 
well as a spirit of earnestness and enthusiasm 
that was very quickening. Some of the sub- 
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jects treated were: ‘‘Child Study,’’ ‘* What 
Sunday-schools may learn from Day-schools, ’’ 
‘*Nature Lessons,’’ ‘*Wanted: Men and 
Women,’’ ‘‘Hints gathered from American 
Sunday-schools,’’ ‘‘Outward Activities of 
the Sunday-school,’’? ‘‘Sample Lessons,’’ 
‘*Specimen Five-minute Addresses for Open- 
ing or Closing.’’ Several sessions were de- 
voted, with excellent results, to questions 
and answers, to comparing notes, to relating 
experiences, and to a consideration of those 
practical difficulties which teachers find in 
their way. 

Every day began with a devotional service 
of fifteen minutes in the chapel. On Sunday 
Dr. Drummond, the principal of the college, 
preached to the assembled teachers a most up- 
lifting sermon on ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Love,’’ 
as the elements of religion most important 
for them to carry into their Sunday-school 
work. Every day at one the teachers had 
dinner together, in the college dining hall, 
which was a delightful feature. One evening 
Dr. and Mrs. Drummond invited all to a re- 
ception. On one afternoon there was an ex- 
cursion to Blenheim Palace and Woodstock, 
and on another a ride on the river to Nune- 
ham. Two afternoons were devoted to visits 
to the various colleges, under the guidance of 
Mr. Alden, the writer of the best known 
“*Guide to Oxford.’’ On other afternoons 
there were cycling and boating parties. ‘Thus 
the days were both profitably and delightfully 
spent. And, when the time came to separate 
and go home, there were many protests and 
inquiries, ‘‘Why could not the school have 
been planned for a week longer?’’ 

The number of teachers in attendance was 
one hundred and twenty. The number of 
schools represented was fifty-three. Of 
course, these numbers are not large; but they 
represent a movement that is certainly in the 
right direction. If religion is to go forward, 
we must give more attention to the religious 
education of the young; and that means that 
we must improve the quality of our Sunday- 
school work. In what way can. we better do 
this than by gathering our Sunday-school 
teachers into summer normal classes for defi- 
nite instruction and training? This Oxford 
experiment, which has proved such a success, 
now for the second time, may well be fol- 
lowed in many another place. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND, 

Highgate, London. 


Our Relation to Civil Service 
Reform.* 


BY MISS L. S. W. PERKINS. 


There are in the United States between 
nine and ten thousand ‘‘women’s clubs,’’ 
calling together and organizing great groups 
of women, who are pledged, either directly 
or indirectly, to stand for the higher influ- 
ences in our civilization. To be part of a 
federation like this is to share responsibility 
for the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
whole. Each club and each individual is 
a part of the patriotic conscience which must 
actively guide the better life of America. 

We stand, undoubtedly, as the largest and 


* A paper read in part before the biennial meeting of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Milwaukee, June 9. 
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most perfectly organized body in the United 
States, which has no political affiliation, is 
pledged to no political policy, which is free 
and unhampered. 

Has not the moment come for the choice 
of some noble end, pursued in common, 
which aims at the strengthening and purify- 
ing of our whole national life? 

Can we not concentrate our work on this 
one issue of civil service reform, which aims 
to carry into public life the principles of 
honesty and faithfulness to duty, which are 
vital to the continued existence of our na- 
tion’s ideals, if not to the existence of our 
nation itself? 

The civil service reform is fitly called 
‘*the Merit System.’’ A position under it 
can be obtained only by those specially qual- 
ified to fill the office, with no preference 
given for any other reason but special fitness. 
It is designed to secure the right of any well- 
equipped citizen, man or woman, irrespective 
of party, wealth, or influence, to serve the 
people in public office in town, State, or na- 
tion, to do away with the maxim, ‘‘To the 
victor belong the spoils.’’ 

It is based upon as true an equality of op- 
portunity as the essential differences of 
human beings will permit. 

It demands that no thought of personal in- 
terest, of offices, of concession, shall enter 
into these constantly recurring political con- 
tests; that the great parties which govern 
shall strive to conquer in the elections, that 
they may bring forward measures that deepen 
the springs of our national life. 

There is no way to purify our political life 
except by taking from our politicians this 
great bribery fund of offices to give out in 
return for party service. To the strong and 
unscrupulous man it is a power for evil: to 
the weaker man, a temptation to sin. 

Civil service reform js not a matter of pol- 
itics alone: it concerns our moral life, our 
moral responsibilities. As we enter more and 
more into work for the betterment of the 
world, and take a more intelligent interest in 
philanthropic, industrial, educational, and 
corrective measures, we face the spoils sys- 
tem or its results. Our initial step is to pro- 
test against the rule of unfitness and dishon- 
esty which packed our institutions and public 
departments with inefficient employees. Our 
training has given us a standard of economy 
of expenditure and dignified self-respect 
which is shocked at the extravagance and 
faithlessness which we meet at the very 
threshold of public work. 

We must understand that the high quality 
of our public schools, the orderly manage- 
ment of our public institutions, asylums, re- 
form schools, libraries, all depend upon the 
freedom to select the best trained service, 
with no suggestion of political influence. A 
po]l taken of believers in civil service reform 
would include, probably, every one of the 
disinterested men and. women throughout the 
land who are working to improve the condi- 
tion of humanity. If every one of the organ- 
izations through which they work, however 
varied its activity, could devote a part of its 
energy to the promotion of this underlying 
reform, we should have a union of the moral 
forces of our country in relation to these great 
responsibilities which could not be resisted. 
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Let us lay our axe to the root of the tree. 
How cowardly and shallow a cry is this one 
we raise from time to time, ‘‘Keep out of 
politics’’ our school system, our public insti- 
tutions for the dependent and unfortunate 
citizens of our cities and States! What does 
this mean? It means, Keep these great 
moral responsibilities out of the hands of 
those elected to assume such responsibility. 

Is this the attitude of a people free to 
choose those who are to serve them? Men 
are not nominated for offices because they are 
trained morally and intellectually to judge 
these complex and difficult questions that 
enter into the life of the citizen at so many 
points. Men are chosen for their services to 
their party, for their cleverness in delivering 
‘‘votes in blocks.”’ They are chosen for 
every reason save the one,—that they are men 
filled with the consciousness of responsibil- 
ity for the disinterested, honest performance 
of duty. Few men are patriotic enough to 
give years to the mere fighting of evil condi- 
tions, hardly taking a step toward the per- 
fecting of the work for which they were 
elected. We find it more and more difficult 
even to nominate such men. We are losing 
the free initiative of a free people. . 

Even if you should deliberately plan to 
withdraw from politics the great interests of 
which we have spoken, responsibility for 
which is the training of the individual and 
the race,—if you could wish to condemn our 
political life to dry rot, you cannot do it. 
The tendency of the day is to put these 
things more and more under the jurisdiction 
of governments. 

Let us change our cry. Let us say, ‘‘Pu- 
rify and strengthen our political life, that it 
may be the worthy custodian of our deepest 
interests.’’ Then, and only then, will our 
ablest and best fill our offices from the least 
even unto the greatest. 

Cannot our clubs educate public opinion, 
that there may be a great popular demand for 
‘‘the merit system,’’ that the ungracious 
office may not be ours of protecting its very 
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from unwilling hands? We have not yet re- 
ceived the public backing which means the 
permanent success of any legislation, because 
the people do not understand. 

Each State federation should, at its next 
meeting, take up the subject of civil service 
reform as its most important issue, should 
select a committee which will be of the char- 
acter of an auxiliary to the National Civil 
Service Reform League, prepared to guard 
against any destructive legislation, to report 
breaches of the existing law, and to suggest 
ways and means by which its working may be 
extended and perfected. These committees 
should make half-yearly reports to the Cor- 
responding Committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Federation, which should in its discre- 
tion report to the National League. 

In this way, we shall obtain an amount of 
information of incalculable value, as well as 
create a solidarity of interest that would rep- 
resent a great force. In moments of national 
emergency or temptation, we could at a touch 
call up the moral influence of our women, 
now quick to discern by what laws nations 
and individuals stand or fall. 

Plato ends his ‘‘Republic’’—that picture 
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of an ideal state—with these words: ‘‘ Mortal 
souls, behold a new cycle of mortal life! 
Your genius will not choose you, but you 
will choose your genius. Virtue is free; 
and, as a man honors or dishonors her, he 
will have more or less of her: the chooser is 
answerable. God is justified.’’ 
Concord, Mass. 


The Ideal Home. 


BY M. A. MOREHOUSE. 


Somewhere Harriet Beecher Stowe has said 
that the two essentials of the true home are 
‘‘love and liberty.’? Every home-maker who 
would be succcessful in the work of organiz- 
ing and establishing a real home must accept 
Mrs, Stowe’s assertion as authoritative: noth- 
ing truer and saner on the subject has ever 
been said. One may have a house with every 
perfection that ample means make possible or 
a dwelling of the humblest kind; but neither 
one is that spot to which the heart turns 
longingly, unless heart’s purest love reigns 
in both. One may have a home which is a 
systematized whole, where the machinery is 
always out of sight, as it should be; but, if 
there is not also absolute freedom from en- 
slaving conventionalities and foolish re- 
straints, it is the irksomest spot on earth. 

In fact, home-keeping and home-making 
require a stock on hand of some very old- 
fashioned virtues on the part of both husband 
and wife; and, without them, any amount of 
domestic training for the woman and business 
sense and success for the man will avail little 
in creating an ideal home. The wife and 
mother must ever remember that she is prob- 
ably engaged in the noblest work brought to 
human hands, —at any rate, in the work she 
elected to follow. However tempted, she 
must not feel, as a certain college-bred woman 
confessed to feeling, that the time given to 
manual labor in the home and to the super- 
vision of children is wasted time and such 
work drudgery. This mental attitude is the 
spot within the garnered fruit that, ‘‘rotting 
inward,’’ slowly spoils it all; for, with the 
right mental attitude, all work is play. If 
there is one regret for the higher education 
of woman, it is that her training, if she is 
not blessed with saving common sense, often 
leads her to this view of the duties of wife 
and mother. The woman is ordained by 
nature as leader in the home; and the man, 
if the relation between the two be the right 
one, will never shirk his part as helper. 

It is impossible to conceive of an ideal 
home without a perfect and explicit under- 
standing between husband and wife as to its 
aims. There is nothing surer of destroying 
the ‘‘dear togetherness’’ of the two than a 
difference of opinion on this point. Better, 
a great deal, to have the ideal somewhat 
lowered than not to have perfect unanimity 
of desire and endeavor between the home- 
makers. There is but one thing that neither 
should ever yield to the other in, and that is 
in spending more money than is earned. The 
agony resulting from living beyond one’s 
means justifies either the wife or husband in 
using severe measures to prevent it. Every 
wife has a right to know what her husband 
eams; and she will be a very unwise woman 
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unless she regulates her expenditures accord- 
ing to his income. This may require—in- 
deed, it does require—that perfect independ- 
ence of action and opinion which, Emerson 
Says, it is commonly believed that the rich 
man alone can afford. But the seer hastens 
to explain that the rich man, in the true 
sense, is he whose outlay is less than his 
income, and is steadily kept so. It takes a 
woman of much resolution and decision never 
to be surprised or persuaded into unwise ex- 
penditures for herself, her household, and 
her children. Denying the children what 
they desire is perhaps hardest of all; but 
there can be no tranquillity in the mind of 
the home-keeper, or in the home itself, un- 
less the man and woman are both heroic 
enough to do all this, and to keep happy and 
contented as well. 
to become accustomed to doing without 
things; but, the habit once acquired, it be- 
comes a pleasure to disregard the dictates of 
fashion and society, and to march to one’s 
own drummer, as Thoreau would say. It is 
needless to add that economy and carefulness 
in spending money do not necessitate either 
ugliness or cheapness in attire or household 
goods. Beauty is not always costly; and it 
is the truest economy to buy what is not 
alone beautiful, but what is the best of its 
kind, provided the kind is what the purse 
can afford. 

If there is no tranquillity in the ideal home 


without domestic economy, there can be also 


no good temper and happiness without the 
thrift that ends in saving. It is not alone 
necessary to spend no more than your income: 
it is equally obligatory to save a portion of 
it for future emergencies. The man who has 
not the fortitude to avoid consuming every 
year all his earnings of the year does not de- 
serve an ideal home. To be solvent, a man 
should have sufficient earnings saved and in- 
vested to meet the inevitable rainy day which 
comes in one form or another to every indi- 
vidual and every family. To be honorable 
in his marriage vows, a man should have 
some provision made, in the form of a life 
insurance for the support of his wife and 
family, should death suddenly overtake him. 

Love, liberty, unselfishness, independence 
of act and opinion, economy, and thrift 
must enter into the formation of every real 
home. But they are only the elemental laws 
of home-keeping,—the foundation on which 
the home and ‘‘the house beautiful’’ are 
erected; but by themselves, uncompounded 
and free, they would never constitute a home, 
except of a very primitive kind, where all 
things would necessarily be of the rawest and 
crudest nature. What availeth every possible 
virtue of disposition and character, if one is 
no wiser in household matters than David 
Copperfield’s child-wife, Dora, whose appear- 
ance in a shop was a signal for the damaged 
goods to be brought out immediately? 
Tough meat, watery lobsters, sour bread, and 
poor coffee, irregularity in the meals, and 
general household disorder are inflictions 
that the most angelic dispositions bend and 
growl under. In fact, so dependent on nice 
conditions is the ideal home that often no 
more blameworthy defect than disorderliness 
will utterly destroy the happiness of its in- 
mates, even when no other essential is lack- 
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ng. Disorder is Bohemian; and it suggests 
restlessness, a dislike of the harness of life, 
—all which is unforgivable in a housewife. 

Let the home-keeper, if ‘‘she would be full- 
summed in all her powers,’’ be trained to 
her duties, as is any person devoting himself 
or herself seriously to a particular branch of 
a profession, science, or art. May it not 
then follow that the ideal and practical or- 
ganization of a home, being better under- 
stood, will be more generally adopted? At 
any rate, if we exploit the essentials of ideal 
home-keeping more and marital failures less, 
a blessed result will abide. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


OUR SUMMER WORK. 

Although the great majority of our Uni- 
tarian churches are closed during one or more 
of the summer months, and their pastors fly 
away to mountains or seashore for needed 
vacation, it is by no means true that Unita- 
rian people lapse into utter neglect of church 
privileges, or that the voice of Unitarian 
preaching is entirely stilled. Very rare in- 
deed is the minister of real worth who does 
not find his opportunity to preach at least 
once or twice during his vacation, either at 
some ‘‘resort’’ or in some quiet little coun- 
try church, where it is genuinely vacation 
refreshment to do a labor of love that is so 
keenly relished; and places are multiplying 
where summer conditions may well be im- 
proved to extend our missionary influence by 
the conduct of services not possible at other 
times of the year. 

Not that any one wants to hear or to preach 
a ‘‘propagandist’s’’ sermon in the heated 
season; and denominational preaching, as 
such, is an impertinence at any point, in 
midsummer. But the good thing about our 
Unitarian gospel is that, when genially, 
sympathetically, and religiously presented, as 
plain and simple inspiration without dogma, 
it does its best work and wins its best 
friends; for we advance our cause more than 
in any other way, always, by our ‘‘sweet 
reasonableness of faith. ’’ 

Our Unitarian summer work may perhaps 
be divided into four classes: first, services 
maintained under Unitarian auspices at prom- 
inent summer resorts; second, services main- 
tained in country towns not predominantly 
summering places; third, services continued 
in regularly established churches of our faith, 
where the local congregation itself may not 
feel the need of such, but where an influx of 
summer people make them desirable; and, 
fourth, participation in union services at 
points where strictly denominational endeavor 
is not desirable, but where our sharing with 
other believers the responsibilities of public 
worship may have a real significance of good. 

1. Conspicuous examples of the first kind 
of work are the churches at Bar Harbor, 
Winter Harbor, and North-east Harbor on 
Mount Desert, and at Manchester, Falmouth, 
and similar places on the Massachusetts 
coast. Programmes containing the names of 
some of our strongest preachers have been 
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arranged for most of these places, and their 
conspicuously representative character does 


| much to strengthen our influence for good. 


At Ocean Point, Me., regular Unitarian 
services are conducted this year under the 
direction of Rev. A. G. Pettengill of Water- 
ville and Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale, 
Mass. ; and already the people summering at 
this place are beginning the accumulation 
of a fund for a summer chapel. 

At Lake Sunapee, N.H., Rev. F. L. 
Phalen of Worcester is holding very attrac- 
tive services at Newbury, gathering people 
from a radius of ten miles or more, who are 
mainly residents of the larger cities west and 
east, having summer cottages in this region. 
These services are attended as freely by 
orthodox believers as by our own people, and 
are not considered denominational in any 
way; and it is pleasant to note that one of 
the busiest and most prominent members of 
the President’s cabinet at Washington, who 
summers here, finds it not uncongenial to his 
quest for vacation rest and relaxation to 
attend regularly these Sunday services with 
his family, although not of the Unitarian 
faith. 

At Vineyard Haven, Mass., in a rustic 
little chapel among the trees, with a noble 
ocean view for background, Unitarian ser- 
vices are conducted throughout the summer 
by Rev. J. H. Jones of Providence, R.I. 
It is good to know that, while this is an 
avowedly summer church, drawing a large 
part of its congregation and support from 
summer cottagers, there is growing up in the 
town itself a permanent society of consider- 
able strength, holding lay services and keep- 
ing up a most interesting Sunday-school all 
winter, with a regular preaching service once 
a month. 

2. It may not be easy always to distinguish 
sharply between places to be enumerated in 
the first and in the second groups of our 
classification; but perhaps the most interest- 
ing part of our summer work is done in com- 
munities where the influx of ‘‘summer 
people’’ is not predominant, but where for 
various reasons we are able to sustain ser- 
vices for a few months, which cannot be con- 
tinued into the winter. At Sullivan, Me., 
for instance, under the intelligent and ener- 
getic leadership of Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
has been organized a church which supports 
its own summer preaching, makes an an- 
nual contribution to the American Unita- 
rian Association, and during the winter con- 
tinues its own lay services. Mr. Saunderson 
has been aided in this year’s services by Rev. 
Frederic Gill, Rev. V. J. Emery, Rev. Flor- 
ence Buck, and Rev. C. H. Dole. 

At Lamoine Beach Rev. V. J. Emery has 
in charge a similar summer church. At East 
Gouldsboro Mr. H. W. Foote is holding at- 
tractive services; and at Standish the people 
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are fortunate in having Rev. J. L, Marsh of 
Lincoln, Neb., refresh them with the refresh- 
ment of his own vacation. At Fitzwilliam, 
N.H., Rev. G. N. Falconer is preaching 
every Sunday to the little country parish 
which so long rejoiced in the summer so- 
journings of Grindall Reynolds. 

3. There are, of course, many places where 
old and established churches stand in com- 
munities which have become pre-eminently 
‘‘summer resorts,’’ so that inevitably the 
ministering to the needs of a summer popu- 
lation has become a large factor in their 
parish activities. Such churches as those in 
Lancaster, Littleton, and Dublin, N.H., 
among the mountains, and Newport, Nan- 
tucket, and, in somewhat lesser degree, Sand- 
wich, Barnstable, and Scituate, by the sea, 
must always find a considerable part of their 
normal interest and support in the presence of 
a summer population; and upon their own 
pastors devolves the charge of this ministry. 

At other places, where the summer oppor- 
tunity is not quite so disproportionate, and 
yet where an influx of summer visitors is by 
no means inconsiderable, there has been 
greater difficulty in keeping our local churches 
open; and in many of our country towns the 
August vacation has really been a singular 
manifestation of denominational ‘‘shiftless- 
ness.’’ At the close of last summer’s season, 
in his informal report on ‘*Summer Work,’’ 
Mr. Eliot said: ‘‘The weak side of the sum- 
mer work is the too frequent failure of inde- 
pendent churches, established in or near 
towns which have become populous summer 
resorts, to adapt their work to the new condi- 
tions. Sometimes such churches actually 
close in the summer. Ought they not, on 
the contrary, to provide the strongest possible 
preaching, and make much of their peculiar 
missionary opportunity?’’ And, at a meeting 
of the New England Missionary Council, 
held March 15, it was earnestly recommended 
**that churches located in places of summer 
resort take especial pains to meet as effectu- 
ally as possible the opportunities of a wider 
hearing of our gospel afforded by their situa- 
tion.*’ 

It is encouraging to note a marked increase 
of churches thus situated which are holding 
services this year during July and August. 
The list now includes Beverly, Lynn, 
Gloucester, Plymouth, Cohasset, the three 
churches in Hingham, Pittsfield, Barre, and 
Petersham, Mass., Peterboro, N.H., and 
Kennebunk, Me., besides others in smaller 
towns, In several of these places the pastor 
is given his regular summer vacation, while 
prominent preachers of the denomination are 
secured by the parish to meet the needs of 
the summer congregations. It is to be con- 
fessed that one embarrassing element in this 
work is that the eager demands upon the ser- 
vices of our most popular and efficient 
preachers threaten to destroy either their 
opportunities for needed vacations or their 
cherished reputations for denominational 
good nature. But, on the other hand, it is 
inspiring to note how generous our busiest 
men are with their summer Sundays, and how 
the appeals of churches or ministers who can 
only ask a ‘‘labor of love,’’ if reasonable, 
are as quickly heeded as invitations to most 
conspicuous and fashionable ‘‘resorts,’’ 
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though accompanied with the lure of a fat 
fee. 

4. From the nature of things, work of the 
fourth order, as suggested in our classifica- 
tion, cannot be tabulated or measured in de- 
tail. In a sense, it is not ours at all, 
although sometimes most useful to us. At 
not a few places where a predominance of 
Unitarian influence might make distinctively 
Unitarian services possible throughout the 
summer, our own people prefer to encourage 
union services, with fair representation of all 
denominations; and, on the other hand, our 
ministers are cordially invited at several 
places to co-operate in union services where 
Unitarian patrons are in small minority. 

Some one has said that the ideal ‘‘union 
service preacher’? is a Unitarian preacher. 
It were certainly a good thing to have true; 
and it is not unlikely that, where our 
preachers appear in strictly undenoninational 
services, avoiding all sectarian issues, all 
tone of criticism, protest, or dogmatic defini- 
tion, and avoiding, too, all tendencies to 
mere literary rhapsody, philosophic ethical- 
ness, or pale platitudes of optimism, which 
so often do more to prejudice our cause 
abroad than the most ill-mannered controver- 
sialisms,—from the warm and genial pulse 
of their vital religiousness, they are able to 
help people who know us not to understand 
us better than a whole course on Unitarianism 
could. 

Unitarian clergymen always share in the 
union services at Nahant, Magnolia, Clifton, 
Kennebunk Beach, and similar places; and 
not a few of our ministers preach their very 
best sermon of the year, and with greatest 
delight and even with best results for the 
growth of our cause, in the parlors of summer 
hotels, in country churches, or at seashore 
pavilions, in services which Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and Methodists 
support in fellowship with liberal believers. 

A word might be added, were there time, 
of the unique services held on Boston Com- 
mon every Sunday afternoon, under the 
auspices of the Benevolent Fraternity, which 
have certainly a very significant denomina- 
tional value, and of the summer meetings 
held at the Isles of Shoals and at the Weirs. 
All of these count not only for their direct 
influence upon those who are reached by 
their speakers, but for their reflex influence 
upon the fellowship which sustains them. 

G. H. BADGER. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


During the summer the secretary will be at 
headquarters, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Thursday mornings, and any other time by 


appointment. All mail sent there will be 
promptly forwarded. Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary. 


The following report sent from Atlanta 
shows us the splendid work being done by 
the Christian Union. Our own opportunities 
for helpful work are no less rich than theirs, 
and such accounts as this should be an incen- 
tive to us in our efforts toward missionary 
work in the coming year :— 

‘The annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church, held in Atlanta, Ga., July 11-18, 
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is said to be one of the most satisfactory 
meetings in the history of that organization. 
The attendance, though much smaller than 
that of former conventions, was, however, 
larger than was anticipated when Atlanta was 
chosen as the place of meeting. While much 
important business was transacted during the 
sessions of the convention, the crowning work 
of the week was the dedication of the local 
church edifice, which was erected with money 
gathered by the Central Union for this special 
missionary enterprise, this being the second 
church built by the union, and dedicated on 
the occasion of the annual convention, the 
church in Harriman, Tenn., being the first. 

‘*The good work of the union for the local 
church does not end with the dedication of 
the church edifice. Before adjourning, the 
delegates pledged their State and local unions 
for a contribution of $1,000 toward the salary 
of the minister of the Atlanta church for one 
year, and agreed to continue their support on 
a diminishing basis until the local member- 
ship shall be strong enough to bear its own 
burdens. Two other missionary enterprises 
were started, —a church building for a soci- 
ety in Japan and a fund for the education 
of young men for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church. A pleasing episode in the 
routine of business was on Friday afternoon, 
when Rev. C. A. Langston, minister of the 
local Unitarian church, offered the fraternal 
greetings of the Religious Union. He re- 
ferred to the frequent union rallies in Boston 
and vicinity, and expressed the hope that the 
increasing friendliness between the young 
people of the two churches might gradually 
lead to some form of organic union. Mr. 
Langston’s remarks were cordially applauded. 

‘*His address was responded to by Rev. 
C. R. East, Harriman, Tenn., in terms of 
genuine friendliness. Mr. East declared 
that, while the time was not yet ripe for 
organic union between the two churches, the 
frequent exchanges of courtesies and fraternal 
greetings would gradually prepare the way for 
such a union. First, acquaintance; then, 
mutual regard; then, friendship and love; 
and, finally, union. 

‘*On Sunday, July 15, Rev. F. A. Bisbee, 
D.D , editor of Universalist Leader, preached 
an unusually inspiring sermon to the Unita- 
rian congregation. 

‘‘The young people of the Universalist 
Church have our congratulations on the work 
they have thus far done, and our best wishes 
for the work yet to be undertaken. ’’ 


MEMORIES. * 


‘‘Lulled in the countless chambers of the 

brain, 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden 
chain. 

Awake but one, and, lo! what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies. 

Each, as the various avenues of sense 

Delight or sorrow to the soul dispense, 

Brightens or fades; yet all, with magic art, 

Control the latent fibres of the heart. ’’ 


If it be true that the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion transcend those of realization, how much 
truer is it that there are no pleasures com- 
parable to the pleasures of memory! 

In memory we resurrect past joys, and live 
them over again; and even the griefs and 
sufferings of former days are in the alembic 
of memory transmuted into melancholy sweet- 
ness, if they are not made to excite abso- 
lutely pleasurable sensations. 

Indeed, it is an open question whether or 
not memories of the trials, physical and 
mental, we have passed through are not as 
grateful and as enjoyable as memories of 
triumphs or of happy experiences. The 
former memories are pleasurable, not because 
they recall events which were far from pleas- 
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ant at the time of their happening, but be- 
cause those events trouble us no more. : 
The pleasure which one experiences who 
recovers from some disease or accident which 
seemed to threaten certain death, or who 
rises superior to some terrible adversity, re- 
mains through life; and, although it may 
cause one to tremble as he thinks of his hair- 
breadth escape, yet it always fills his soul 
with joy and happiness that he is still alive, 
or still free from the adversity which threat- 
ened to crush him. But it is the memories 
of experiences exclusively pleasurable of 
_ which we propose to speak,—scenes, events, 
and persons that live in the mind, unmingled 
with sad or sorrowful associations. The 
greater the store of such memories that one 
possesses, the more cheerful and sunny are 
the fleeting moments of his present life likely 
to be; and therefore it behooves us to make 
the present as joyous and as profitable as it 
is possible to make it, so that we shall have 
in the future minds filled with memories 
which shall always prove a source of comfort 
and of happiness. It is by making our 
younger days cheerful and useful to the world 
that we furnish our minds with memories 
which shall enable us to grow old gracefully. 

Persons in middle life—and especially 
young persons—should therefore neglect no 
opportunity which can contribute to their 
store of information, to the cultivation of a 
bright and sunny disposition, and to the col- 
lection of experience which is likely in any 
way to improve themselves and to benefit the 
world in which they live. 

One’s summer vacation, rightly spent, 
produces a flood of memories which will flow 
ceaselessly throughout the year, —throughout 
life, indeed,—and thus make the vacation 
a perennial outing. Real, wholesome pleas- 
ures are not for the moment alone: they are 
everlasting. They recur continually, and 

* their greatest value consists in the fact that 
they improve with age. 

No memories are so precious and so sweet 
as those which carry us back to childhood, — 
to those ideal days ere we began to puzzle 
our brains about the abstrusities and the 
practicalities of existence. That man or 
woman is the ‘‘best company’’ who has ex- 
perienced the most of the pleasant things of 
life, and whose happy childhood memories 
are the freshest. 

But, whatever our present age, we are still 
children of the older persons we shall one 
day become; and, by making our present 
childhood as nearly like that of the child- 
hood of our smaller growth, we shall add 
immensely to the happiness and cheerfulness 
of our Jater years. Every person of to-day is 
the child of the person of to-morrow. Into 
the composition of the morrow must enter the 
memories of to-day. It is for our interest as 
well as our duty to cause those memories to 
be bright and healthful. As we look back 
upon the past, how grateful it is to recall 
some especially pleasant experience, the 
making of an agreeable acquaintance, the 
performing of some worthy act! 

Take our own guild, for example! 

Its six years of existence have left a rich 
legacy of memories that are priceless. Not 
only do we look back upon the pleasant hours 
we have passed together, but we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our association 
has been fruitful of real, practical good to 
ourselves and to the church and society of 
which it was designed to be an auxiliary. 
And not alone to ourselves and to our church 
has the Stow guild been a helper; but it has, 
we believe, been of distinct service to the 
whole community. 

Therefore, when we meet together, as we 
do this evening, each mind is thronged with 
memories of what the guild has accom- 
plished; and by these memories we are made 

happy, and the tie which binds us together in a 
_ common endeavor is immensely strengthened. 
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_ So in every walk of life, and in everything 
we do or see or hear or say. It is the memo- 
ries of the past rather than the passing pleas- 
ures of the present which give us the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Present joys are fleeting: the most flatter- 
ing hopes may prove deceptive and disap- 
pointing, but the memories of the past are 
secure. If they are pleasant memories, then 
our present lives must be pleasant. 


‘*Hail, Memory, hail! 
mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine. 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call 
obey, 
And place and time are subject to thy sway. 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most 
alone, — 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
Lighter than air, hope’s summer visions die, 
If but a fleeting cloud obscures the sky. 
‘If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Lo! Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away. 
But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her 
flight, 
Pour round her path a stream of living light, 
And gild these pure and perfect realms of 
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possible to promise everything unqualifiedly, 
the following are the plans which, it is hoped, 
can be carried out. That they will be ful- 
filled in the main is certain, but there may 
be some modifications arising from obstacles 
which cannot be removed. So far as the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society is con- 
cerned, all efforts will be made to mature 
these proposed courses. They are as follows: 
a series of lessons for Advanced and Inter- 
mediate grades, without pictures, on the 
general subject, ‘‘Some Great Passages from 
the Bible.’? The Advanced will be prepared 
by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, and the Inter- 
mediate by Rev. Edward A. Horton. It is 
planned to include in this series of lessons 
fifteen selections from the Old Testament and 
seventeen from the New, mainly from the 
epistles and the book of Revelation. In all 
cases the authors seek to treat subjects which 
have not been handled in previous publica- 
tions of the Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety. This naturally excludes many passages 
which are certainly notable, but it will be 
found that these omitted portions have been 
fully and satisfactorily treated in previous 
text-books. In addition to these thirty-two 
lessons on particular Passages, there will be 
two introductory lessons on the Old Testa- 
ment and two introductory lessons on the New 
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on the Epistles of the New Testament. This 
new course will fill that deficiency, and pre- 
sent in teaching form the great truths which 
Paul set forth. 


It is also hoped that another course will be 
prepared on the basis of Hall’s ‘‘First Les- 
sons on the Bible.’’ These lessons will be 
for the Primary grade, extending and com- 
pleting Mr. Hall’s lessons, which are mainly 
for the Intermediate grade. There is no bet- 
ter general review of the Bible than Mr. 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 


Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source. ] 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held in Leomin- 
ster, Mass., Wednesday evening and Thurs- 
day, October 24 and 25. There are various 
reasons why Leominster is a most favorable 
place for the meeting. The Unitarian parish 
is large and full of life, with many young 
people. Its Sunday-school is one of the 
most flourishing in the denomination. The 
homes are hospitable, and all past experiences 
prove that nothing is left undone to give 
visitors pleasure. The town in itself is 
lovely of situation. Added to all these con- 
siderations is the fact that the Worcester 
Conference, of which Leominster is a part, 
is capable of making the sessions successful 
out of its own ranks, so large is its member- 
ship and so zealous is its spirit. Full in- 
formation as to the programme and all ar- 
rangements will be duly given through the 
Register. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


A Wrong Impression.—Disabuse your mind of the 
idea that willow and rattan furniture is only fit for the 
living room and piazza. It has become so popular now 
that it is made in various styles for every room in the 
house. In another column we show an engraving of a 
drawing-room chair in maple and willow. It is cool as an 
iceberg, and exquisite in its grace and beauty. The en- 
graving appears in the announcement of the Paine Furni- 
ture Company. 


Addresses. 


——————————SSSSeeS SS 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, LI.D., 
will be 41 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


The following extract from the Pilgrim 
Teacher is by Alice May Douglas, in her 
‘*Hints to Primary Teachers.’’ The writer 
touches on a very central element of success 
in all teaching: ‘‘Every Sunday-school 
teacher of children should be her own best 
self before her class, —never her affected self. 
She should let the little ones who come 
under her charge have at least one hour in 
the week in which they are placed in normal 
conditions. Her every word, every act, every 
tone, should be one that is unassumed. She 
should never resort to baby talk. She should 
not try to make a scholar believe that what 
he says or does is over and above remarkable. 
If she does, when he is older and recalls the 
vivid impressions of his sojourn in the 
primary department, he will realize that a 
great deal of what his teacher told him was 
simply ‘put on,’—to use a colloquial phrase, 
—and that she did not mean halt of what she 
and his estimation of her will be 
lowered.’’ 


A little after the middle of August the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society will have 
various samples ready of new material for 
Sunday-school teachers. While it is not 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 


of San Francisco, will be, for the present, Milton, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. John Cuckson will be 
Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, ®*tsblishea 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


ANTED TO BOARD.—A pleasant, healthful 
home and good care for an invalid or aged lady or 

for one or two young children. References exchanged. 
Address Mrs, M. A, Hil, 108 Ocean Ave., Woodfords, Me. 
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Hall’s manual. It is well defined in its 
plan, accurate in its treatment, and propor- 
tionate in its various parts. With original 
lessons for the Primary,—possibly, with at- 
tractive pictures,—these ‘‘Bible lLessons’’ 
ought to find a welcome in many of our 
Sunday-schools, where a general gathering up 
of past teaching is desired. Some schools 
have been at work on special lines, and now 
need a season of a review character, in which 
the parts shall be placed in their right rela- 
tions as a whole. 


New, carefully selected pictures will be 
issued every week to enrich ‘‘The Early Old 
Testament Narratives.’’ Books will be pro- 
vided, as with ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’ for the 
scholars, in which the pictures will be placed 
‘Tegularly at each session. This treatment of 
“*The Life of Jesus’’ last year was exceed- 
ingly popular and profitable. Rev. Albert 
Walkley will prepare ‘‘ Helps for Teachers,’’ 
in the form of two-page leaflets similar to 
those issued last year. In other words, 
**Karly Old Testament Narratives’’ will be 
treated the coming season in a manner simi- 
lar to the amplification and enrichment of 
‘*The Life of Jesus’’ last year. 


A little book for Primary use or home 
reading, by Miss Lawford, entitled ‘‘ Bible 
Stories for the Little Folks,’’ will be ready 
at the end of August. This is a reprint of 
an English publication which can no longer 
be obtained in London, being out of print. 
The stories of the Old Testament are told in 
a manner adapted to the very young, and will 
prove a very helpful book in many ways. 
The aim of the author has been to keep as 
nearly as possible to the substance of each 
story, and to preserve simplicity and brevity. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society also 
hopes to publish a course of lessons for the 
Primary grade by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
on subjects which are appropriate to Sunday- 
school instruction, and which, indeed, are 
necessary. It is proposed to illustrate each 
lesson with some picture which will not only 
attract the children, but help the teacher in 
unfolding the lesson. This course of lessons 
for the Primary pupils will cover thirty or 
forty Sundays. Possibly, the lessons may be 
published in sets of ten, thus making the 
whole scheme more available for practical 
purposes. If possible, the first ten will be 
on ‘‘God in Nature,’’ setting forth in a 
manner adapted to the youngest members of 
the Sunday-school the love, wisdom, power, 
and goodness of their heavenly Father. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn’s lessons on ‘‘The 
Psalms’’ wil] be furnished in leaflet form 
this coming year. These lessons were only 
partly tried last season, and Advanced grades 
will’ welcome this scholarly and helpful study 
of the great hymn-book of Israel. 


A ‘*Sunday-school Service,’’ by Mrs. Clara 
Bancroft Beatley, is in press, and will be 
ready at the same time with the new publica- 
tions mentioned above. This is an eight- 
page leaflet, with music, responsive readings, 
statements of faith, and other valuable mate- 
rial, intended greatly to be memorized by the 
pupils. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King's Chapel: On Sunday, 
August 5, Dr. William Everett will preach. 


Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, First Par- 
ish Church: Rev. John W. Chadwick will 
preach on Sunday, August 5. 


Clinton, Mass.—Rev. James C. Duncan: 
In recognition of the fact that the organiza- 
tion of the Unitarian society at Clinton 
occurred a half-century since, the people of 
that faith held a most fitting anniversary ob- 
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servance on July 29, morning and evening. 
The church edifice was well filled at both 
services, and other denominations of the 
town united to quite an extent with the Uni- 
tarians in honoring the event. <A_ select 
musical programme was a noteworthy feature 
of the forenoon portion of the celebration; 
and the regular choir, with Miss Anna H. 
Murdock officiating as organist, offered choice 
selections especially prepared for the occa- 
sion, Rev. James C. Duncan, the pastor, 
preached, his subject being ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Unitarianism in the Last Half- 
century.’ His text was, ‘‘Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free,’’ 
from St. John. 
ety, Rev. James Salloway, offered prayer; 
and the communion was administered. At 
six o’clock in the evening the services of the 
most interest to the public occurred. There 
was both Psalm and Scripture reading by two 
men who have gone from the membership of 
the Clinton Unitarian church into the Chris- 
tian ministry. These were Rev. Messrs. 
Arthur E. Wilson and Herbert C. Fairwell. 
Prayer was offered at this service by Rev. 
George M. Bartol, D.D., of Lancaster, a 
familiar figure in Worcester County Unitarian 
councils for a long period of years. Rev. 
D. V. Bartol, Rev. Charles Noyes, a former 
pastor, and Rev. James Salloway made short 
addresses. Jonathan Smith, one of the prom- 
inent laymen of the town, delivered the 
historical address proper. Rev. Frederick 
L. Hosmer of Berkeley, Cal., wrote an anni- 
versary hymn, which was sung. Clinton as 
an incorporated town observed her fiftieth 
anniversary last month, and the Baptist and 
Unitarian denominations have societies here 
of about the same age as the town itself. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The LZvangelist holds that the Lord has 
given to the sword a charge which it cannot 
neglect :— 


We are beginning to hear from many 
sources, not altogether expected, rather fre- 
quent and emphatic sneers at the gospel of 
the sword. If the tidings from Pekin be 
what we now fear, is there a man who finds 
objection to the use of the sword as a minis- 
ter of civilization, as a messenger of salva- 
tion to imperilled lives? The ministry of 
the sword is definite and as clearly defined as 
the ministry of the pen or of the lamp. In 
the conception of either, there has been per- 
version and excess. But the gospel which 
brings light over darkness, the written word 
over ignorance, brings also the sword over 
violence and criminal resistance to the laws 
of humanity and of God. 


Zion’s Herald is not discouraged by the 
religious outlook, in spite of the charges so 
commonly made :— 


Those who cry out about the decay of re- 
ligion are commonly under the influence of 
one or more hallucinations. To begin with, 
the earnest man, who is face to face with the 
world’s weakness and sin, is likely to be 
overwhelmed by its awful magnitude, and to 
mistake the fact that weakness and sin exist 
for a demonstration that they exist to a de- 
gree unheard of before. The _ illusions 
springing from this error are apparent in 
every pulpit; and they become very promi- 
nent in ministerial estimates of the state of 
the world, the trend of society, the outlook 
for the Church, etc. For these illusions his- 
tory is the only cure. The world is no doubt 
bad enough, but it is better than ever before. 
Irreligion is in evidence, but it is less ram- 
pant than in the past. We need more relig- 
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2} ae? a ? 
_ The Congregationalist defends the mission- 
aries, while pointing out some unlawful en- 
croachments of foreigners in China :— 


It is of little use to lay the responsibility 
for the collision on any one class among 
Christian nations. Some missionaries are 
unfit. When they are sent out without prepa- 
ration or equipment; when they profess to 
work miracles of healing, and denounce other 
missionaries; when they ignorantly offend 
against native customs which have become 
sacred, —they make trouble, and deserve criti- 
cism. But such missionaries are exceptions, 
as are the societies which send them. No 
record of foreigners in non-Christian lands 
is so honorable, on the whole, in the eyes of 
the world as that of Christian missions. 
Some traders are mercenary and cruel, de- 
manding and gaining the protection of their 
governments in selling opium and intoxicat- 
ing liquors and in enforcing unjust claims. 
Yet trade that extends its nerves through the 
world, and makes its remotest parts sensitive to 
the centres of life, is, on the whole, a mighty 
force uplifting mankind. Some Christian na- 
tions have taken possession, without right, 
of lands which belong to others; and some of 
them have made the ill-treatment of mission- 
aries the excuse for seizing territory, though 
for this missionaries were not responsible. 
France, for example, for the killing of a 
Roman Catholic missionary, secured two 
years ago the exclusive right to build a rail- 
road in Southern China. Germany seized 
Kiao-Chou Bay for the murder of two Catho- 
lic missionaries. And, no doubt, these un- 
righteous encroachments have done much to 
hasten the uprising in China. 


r¢ 
fol 


The Zxaminer seeks the causes of the out- 
break in China, and blames Western nations 
for giving provocation :— 


Naturally, the first inquiry concerns the 
causes of the volcanic outbreak. These are 
not far to seek. During the past twenty 
years the European Powers have been looking 
toward the old land with envious eyes. Talk 
of ‘‘partitioning’’ her, of dividing her prov- 
inces into ‘‘spheres of influence,’’—in other 
words, of entering her territory and subjugat- 
ing her people (a task spoken of with levity, 
as if it were to be a sort of military holi- 
day),—has occupied the press of the Conti- 
nental capitals, and been on the lips of 
diplomats for the greater part of this genera- 
tion. Already, indeed, slice after slice of 
the empire has gone to whet European 
avarice. Of course, the opportunity furnished 
by the outbreak is altogether too prominent to 
be lost sight of by enemies of missions. 
With malicious ingenuity, these persons are 
endeavoring to hold foreign missionaries re- 
sponsible for existing conditions. Slight 
examination puts at rest that fallacy. The 
Chinese are not naturally intolerant. For 
centuries they have permitted Mohammedan- 
ism and Buddhism to flourish among them. 
Had Christian missionaries been suffered to 

_ remain identified in the Chinese mind with 
Christianity alone, there is no reason to be- 
‘ lieve that hostility to them ever would have 
arisen. But among the Chinese it has passed 

q into a proverb, ‘‘ First comes the missionary, 
Nae the consul, and then the general.’’ 
Missionary work has thus come to be associ- 
ated by them with robbery and confiscation, 
and both France and Germany have strength- 
ened this belief by the manner in which they 
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Pleasantries. 


A Suburban Reason: Subbubs: ‘‘ Johnny 
why did Diogenes live in a tub?’’ Johnny: 
‘*So the neighbors couldn’t borrow it, I sup- 
pose. ’’— 7ruth. 


Teacher: ‘‘Now do you see the difference 
between animal instinct and human reason?’’ 
Bright Boy: ‘‘Yes’m. If we had instinct, 
we’d know everything we needed to without 
learning it; but we’ve got reason, and have 
to study ourselves mos’ blind or be a fool.’’ 
Good News. 


A Sunday Game. —Mother: ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
play games on Sunday.’’ Little Boy: ‘‘This 
one is all right.’’ ‘‘Do you mean that all 
that running and jumping is_ right?’’ 
‘*Ves’m. We are playing steeple-chase, and 
pretendin’ they is reg’lar church steeples.’’ 
Street and Smith’s Good News. 


Two Irishmen, recently arrived in America, 
were travelling along a country road one cold 
morning, when, as they were passing a house, 
their conversation was interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of several dogs. One 
seized hold of a stone; but, finding it frozen 
fast to the ground, he exclaimed: ‘‘My! 
What a country! The sthones are tied fast, 
and the dogs are tied loose!’’—Presbyterian. 


Friend: ‘‘Try to hang on for another 
couple of minutes. The guides will soon be 
here with ropes.’’ Jarley (who has fallen 
over a cliff in the Alps, and is hanging on 
to a little ledge with one hand): ‘‘All right, 
old boy! I can stand it. I haven’t trav- 
elled from the Battery to Harlem, hanging on 
elevated-road straps, for ten years, for noth- 
ing.’’ (Resumes reading his paper.) —//ar- 
per’s Weekly. 


Of Elias Howe it is related that once, when 
ordered to do guard duty over several wagons 
captured during the day, he reported at the 
tent of his superior officer, check-book in 
hand, and shivering mightily. ‘‘It is fear- 
fully cold out there,’’ he remarked. ‘‘If 
you are willing, I would rather pay for those 
wagons than guard them. What’s the dam- 
age?’’ ‘*One thousand dollars,’’ was the 
prompt reply; and Private Howe paid it 
without demur, and retired to his tent to get 
a night’s sleep. 


When Otis Skinner was honored by the 
patronage of some attractive débutantes, they 
pronounced Mr. Skinner too lovely for any- 
thing. After the curtain went down, the 
manager escorted the girls to the stage, where 
they met the actor. ‘‘We enjoyed everything 
very much,’’ said one fair lady. ‘‘But, do 
you know, Mr. Skinner, we could scarcely 
hear a word you said?’’ ‘‘*Now that’s cer- 
tainly strange,’’ responded the actor. ‘*‘I 
could hear everything you ladies said.’’— 
Nashville Banner. 


When Phillips Brooks was the most promi- 
nent candidate for the bishopric, Mr. Law- 
rence, then dean of the Theological School 
in Cambridge, was walking with President 
Eliot. ‘*Don’t you hope Brooks will be 
elected?’’ asked the dean. ‘‘No,’’ said Dr. 
Eliot: ‘‘a second or third rate man would do 
just as well; and we need Brooks in Boston 
and Cambridge.’’ Phillips Brooks was 
elected, and a little later Dr. Eliot and Mr. 


Lawrence again discussed the matter. 
“‘Aren’t you glad Brooks was elected?’’ 
queried the dean. ‘‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ 


said Dr. Eliot, ‘‘if he wanted it. But, to 
tell the truth, Lawrence, you were my man.’’ 
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